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SUl#iARY 


The  Summary  of  the  Nebraska  Survey  qf  Social  Resources  is 
released  at  this  time  on  account  oT   the  enforced  delay  in  completing 
the  publication  of  the  original  document. 

If  the  Surv^  ^^  ^^   fulfill  one  of  its  major  purposes--th3 
informin,:^  of  the  public  for  the  sake  of  more  intelligent  planning  for 
public  wolfare--it  seoms  essential  that  the  facts  contained  in  it  be 
made  .;;;enerally  available  at  once.   This  has  necessitated  an  abridged 
edition,  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  the  size  of  the  original  report „ 

The  difficulties  involved  in  reducing  the  Survey  to  the 
limits  nooossitatod  by  the  present  form  are  apparent.   If  the  SuiiimarA,^ 
proves  useful,  however,  in  i)ointing  the  v/ay  toward  more  intelligent 
planning,  and  in  whetting  the  aupetito  for  the  mioro  extended  infor- 
miation  later  available  in  the  Nebraska  Survey  of  Social  Resources, 
its  publication  at  this  time  ivill  have  been  justified. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Tht3  Nobraska  Survoy  of  Social  Ro sources  was  undortakon  v/ith 
the  aid  of  labor  supplied  by  tho  1/iforks  Progress  Administration.   It 
offerod  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  a  need  long-folt  by  .social  viorkors, 
for  a  survoy  of  tho  state  institutions  and  of  local  public  and  private 
social  agoncios,  as  a  basis  for  more  intolligont  planning  for  public 
welfare, 

Tho  period  of  less  than  six  months  (February  1  to  <Iuno  30, 
1936),  allotted  for  the  study  vms  a  serious  handicap,  and  tho  inade- 
quacies in  tho  report  v/hich  have  resulted  from  this  time  limitation 
are  clearly  recognized  by  tho  Committee.   Readers  ahould  also  boar 
in  mind  that  situations  in  tho  counties  and  state  are  rapidly  chang- 
ing, and  that  some  of  the  information  gathered  six  months  ago  is  ovon 
novf  superseded.   It  has  boon  a  disappointment  that  tho  publication  of 
the  Survoy  has  been  delayed;  but  after  its  submission  to  the  Sponsor- 
ing Comjnittee  on  July  20,  time  vra,s  roquirod  for  examination  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  sections;  and  since  then,  only  volunteer  serv- 
ices have  been  available  to  handle  the  details  ^^f  publicatri  on.   In 
spite  of  those  shortcomings,  it  is  hoped  that  tho  Survoy  will  be  found 
vrorthy  of  careful  study  by  interested  groups,  and  thr.t  out  of  it  may 
,5row  a  deeper  and  more  informed  C'mcorn  for  local  and  state  public 
welfare,  and  a  demand  for  more  extended  and  more  leisurely  studios  of 
tho  various  fields. 

With  the  exception  of  the  definite  recommendations  submitted 
by  visiting  specialists,  the   Survc;^  confined  itself,  almost  vfithout 
exception,  to  the  recording  of  factual  material ,   Specific  suggestions 
for  long-range  planning  and  for  immediate  '.jbjectivos  are  being  worked 
out  by  the  Comm.ittoe  with  tho  assistance  of  specialists  in  tho  vari- 
ous fields. 

The  f'^llowing  persons  contributed  directly  to  the  Survey; 

Mrs.  Maud  S,  Muquist,  Director  of  the  State  Child  Vielfare 
Bureau,  agreed  to  act  as  spons^'r  of  the  project,  and  appointed  as  mem- 
bers of  tho  committee,  Mrs.  Roy  L,  Cochran,  wife  of  the  Governor  of 
Nebraska;  Dr.  J.  0.  Hertzlor,  Miss  Esther  Powell,  Dr.  J.  M.  Reinhardt, 
and  Dr.  Hattie  Plum  Yfilliams,  members  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
faculty;  Iitr,  G.  \i.    Eubank,  member  of  the  State  Board  of  C^mtrol;  Dr. 
E.  G.  Callen,  member  of  the  Nobraska  V/esloyan  University  faculty. 
Miss  Helen  Eastm.an,  Executive  Secretary  of  tho  Social  Welfare  Society 
of  Lincoln;  Mr.  Mark  W,  English,  State  Coordinator  of  Research  Pro- 
jects, Works  Progress  Administration;  and  Mr »  Ernest  F.  Vifitto,  State 
Relief  Administrator  and  President  of  tho  Nebraska  C'^nference  for  So- 
cial Work. 

The  administrative  staff  of  the  project  consisted  of  Phyllis 
Osborn,  Director;  Virginia  Clary,  Clare  Fagrio,  Frances  Grassley,  M.  E. 
Holcomb,  and  Jean  V[addoll,  Field  Supervisors;  P.  E.  Freeman,  Statis- 
tician; and  Agnos  H:)ufok,  Secretary.   The  Field  Supervisors  visited 


VI 


Gach  county  in  tho  state  in  an  attempt  t^^  obtain  inf'^rmatinn  regarding 
local  wolfare  policies  and  practices,  and  aided  in  compiling  the  re- 
port, V/orks  Progress  Administration  workers  furnished  clerical  and 
stenographic  assistance,  and  tho  persons  listed  below  contributed  re- 
ports in  the  fields  of  their  spocialitioss 


John  R,  Cranor 


I.  Evelyn  Smith 


Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Refermatory 
at  Huntington,  Pa,,  Survey  of  the  Ponitentia- 
ry  and  Reformatories  for  Men  and  Women. 

Case  Supervisor,  Wisconsin  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  Secioty.   Survey  of  State  Industrial 
Homes  fer  Boys  and  Girls ,  Orthopedic  Hospita 1 , 
Mi  If ord  Indu str ial  Home  for  Vfomo n ,  a nd  State 
Child  Wolfare  Bureau. 


Dr,  Franklin  G,  Ebaugh 


Superintendent  of  Colorado  Psychopathic 
Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado,   Survey  of  State 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane j  and  State  Insti- 
tution  for  the  Foobleminded, 


Dr,  Lewis  fl,  Carris 


Lotta  Stetson  Rand 


Director  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,   Statement  regard- 
ing work  being  done  in  this  field,  with  sug- 
gestions for  neede  d  pr '2gr cm , 

Associate  Director  '^f  Field  Service,  iimerican 
Association  for  the  Blind,   Survoy  of  v/ork 
andoppo r t unit  i  cs_f  or  the  B 1 ind  of  the  state . 


Dr,  Olive  ^^Vhildin 


Director  of  Special  Education,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Survoy  of  the  work  being  done  for  the  deaf 
of  the  state,  with  special  emphasis  on  that 
of  the"' State  School  for  the  Deaf. 


Dr,  Hattic  Plum 
Williams 


Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  TJebras- 
ka,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.   Chronological  Outline 
of  Social  Legislation  in  Nebraska ,   Histori - 
cal  Summarv  of  Public  V^elfaro  Administration. 


Many  other  individuals  contributed  generously  of  time  ;uid 
effort  to  tho  study.   State  and  local  public  officials  cooperated  al- 
most vi^ithout  exception  to  tVio  fullest  extent,  'Workers  in  private  agen- 
cies were  also  of  much  assistance. 


CHRONOLOaiCAL  O'lTLIHE  OF  SOCIAL  LEGISL/.T  ION  IK  NEBRASKA 


Beginning  with  the  Organic  Act  of  1854  and  ending  viith  the 
Special  Session  of  1935,  the  Chronology  includes  a  brief  statement  of 
the  social  legislation  passed  at  each  session,  with  the  proper  citation 
in  the  statutes.   1/Thile  most  of  the  laws  citod  deal  v>rith  special  classes, 
such  as  the  dependent,  the  criminal  or  delin-iuent  and  the  defective, 
reforonco  is  also  made  to  related  developments  in  the  fields  most  close- 
ly connected  v/ith  public  welfare;  health,  education,  labor,  a.nd  libra- 
ries. An   index  will  make  it  possible  to  trace,  topically,  the  major 
changes  in  social  legislation. 

HISTORICAL  SU1VM.RY  OF  PUBLIC  Y^ELFAR:-]  ADMINISTRi'xTION 

A  series  of  tvj"olve  charts,  each  followed  by  a  brief  legend, 
traces  tho  development  of  public  welfare  administration  from  the  begin- 
ning of  territorial  days  to  tho  present,  vj-ith  a  suggested  setup  for 
state  and  coianty  public  welfare,   Tho  ^Historical  Summary  falls  into 
tho  follov/ing  periods: 

I.   Establis'amont  of  tho  principle  of  public  rosponsiljility 

tlirough  cr-jation  of  first  local  and  state  institutions  and 
services . 

1,  County  responsibility  for  local  services  and  insti- 
tutions.  1855- 

2,  Stato  responsibility  for  certain  special  classes,  with 
institutions  under  individual  boards.   1867-1875. 

II.   Problem  of  administration  of  state  institutions 

1.  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings        1875-1913 

2.  Board  of  Control  1913- 

III,   Problem  of  supervision  of  state  and  local  institutions  and 
of  administration  of  public  vrclfaro  lav/s . 

1.  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections         1901-1919 

State  Prison  Board  1911-1919 

Advisory  Board  of  Pardons  1911-1919 

2.  Department  of  Public  V[.;lfare  1919-1933 

Bureau  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  1919-1920 

State  Child  Welfare  Bureau  1919 

3.  Board  of  Pardons  1920 

IV.   jidministration  of  Federal  and  State  aid  to  local  corainunitics. 

1,  Federal  Einorgoncy  Relief  v.dninistration    1933-1937 

State  Bncrgcncy  Relief  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Governor,. 
County  Relief  Committees,  ^vorking  in 
cooperation  with  tho  county  commis- 
sioners or  supervisors  . 

2.  Federal  and  state  assistance  through  Social 
Security  Act   1935- 

State  Assistance  Committee,  composed  of  Board 
of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds,  to  administer 
State  Assistance  Fund. 


Stato  Child  Yfolfaro  Bureau,  with  greatly  oxtondod  duties 
County  Assistance  Coiranitteo,  composed  of  County  Board, 
county  treasurer,  and  county  vfclfarc  board  if  one  is 
established . 

(Note:   All  data  fron  this  point  on,  unless  othorvidso 
stated^  arj  as  of  Juno  30,  1936.) 


RELIEF  AND  ASSISTANCE 
A.   Pior  Relief 


Statutory  pr ovisi'')ns  foi*  county  poor  relief 

Nebraska  has  inade  statutory  provision  for  its  poor  since  the 
earliest  territorial  days,  its  first  local  revenue  act  authorizing  the 
county  t  :i  levy  taxes  for  general  purposes,  "including  the  support  of 
the  poor"  (1855) .   The  so-called  "pauper  act"  of  1857  remained  essen- 
tially unchanged  until  1933,  Yfhon   the  torn  "pauper"  v/as  ro])lacod  in  the 
statute  by  "poor  person",  and  sottlonent  vms  changed  fron  30  days  in  the 
state  to  one  year,  of  vj-hich  tine  six  nonths  in  one  county  are  necessary 
to  gain  residence  thoroi]i.   Beginning  in  1933,  special  legislation  ap- 
pears for  the  purp)se  of  providing  funds  to  meet  the  depression;  e.g., 
authorization  to  counties  to  use  the  inheritance  tax  for  po'-^r  relief. 

State  Administratioii^of  Federal  Energoncy  Relief 

The  first  state-wide  system  of  relief  was  established  follow- 
ing the  Federal  Energoncy  Relief  Act  of  May  6,  1933.   No  now  state  legis- 
lation was  necessary,  funds  being  available  on  request  of  tho  Governor, 
to  be  distributed  through  a  State  Enorgency  Relief  Conraittcc  on  tho  basis 
of  local  needs,  to  those  coimtics  financially  unable  to  moot  their  re- 
lief responsibilities.   Counties  were  required  to  make  the  assessment 
for  poor  relief,  mothers'  pensions^  etc,  and  all  Federal  funds  v;oro  to 
be  expended  by  personnel  approved  by,  and  directly  responsible  to,  tho 
Nebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration,   Eleven  counties  -objected  to 
this  arrangonont-  and  attempted,  in  some  cases  unsuccessfully,  to  take 
care  of  thoir  own  relief  problems. 

In  August,  1934,  as  a  condition  to  receiving  further  Federal 
grants,  counties  \Yero  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  make  available 
certain  tax  funds  for  relief,  partially  to  supplement  Federal  funds  vj-hich 
wore  proving  inadequate,  and  to  give  counties  a  sense  of  sharing  in  the 
emergency  support  i:f  the  poor.   Eight  counties,  in  addition  to  tho  above. 


rofusod  to  ontor  into  tho  agroGmont,  and  rcmainod  indopondont  of  Fed- 
eral grants.   In  August,  1935,  a  now  agroGmont  v/as  offorod,  similar 
to  tho  formor  but  requiring  loss  local  funds,  which  was  signed  by  61 
counties , 

On  January  8,  1936,  duo  to  cessation  of  Federal  roliof  grants, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Social  Security  progran,  the  i^ebraska  Em- 
ergency Relief  Administration  officially  withdrew  relief  allowances 
from  all  but  28  counties  which  wore  then  in  serious  financial  distress. 
Since  that  date,  it  has  been  rapidly  liquidating  its  entire  program. 
It  continues  certain  duties,  chiefly  with  regard  to: 

1,  Certification  of  employables  to  the  ''."J'PA,  and  youths 
to  tho  National  Y<^uth  Administration. 

.  2.  Referrals  to  Rosettlomont  Administration. 

3.  Certification  of  eligibility  for  commodity  distribution. 

4.  Eligibility  to  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

5.  A  social  Service  Bureau  to  handle  inter-city  inquiries. 
S.  Supervision  of  research  and  statistioe. 

The  staff  was  cut  from  568  persons  in  February,  1935,  to  198 
on  June  1,  1936,   Of  its  formor  cuunty  relief  directors,  32  have  boon 
retained  by  tho  counties  as  directors  under  the  state  social  security 
program. 

Federal  Programs  (oxclusive  of  the  HERA) 

1.  1/Yorks  Progress  Administration;  employed  28,784  virorkers 
at  its  peak,  in  March,  1936|  number  was  reduced  to 
15,299  on  May  28  and  was  expected  to  be  reduced  to 
14,700  by  Juno  30. 

2.  Resettlement  Administration.   By  May  1,  1936,  it  had 
made  6,000  farm  loans  and  accepted  3,000  emergency  cases. 

3.  National  Youth  Administration;  employed  about  1,800 
youths  in  the  state  during  April,  1936, 

4.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  had  3,620  enrollces  from  Ne- 
braska, each  sending  ^'.25.00  to  his  family.   Between  April 
1,  1933,  and  May  5,  1936,  they  sent  *-3 ,000, 151.no  to 
thoir  dependents. 

Comities  look  forvrard  with  approhonsi  .m  to  the  curtailment 
of  these  projects.   Roemployiont  is  procooding  so  slovrly  that  many 
sections  ^f  tho  state  have  not  felt  its  effects.   It  has  boon  estimat- 
ed that  in  Douglas  County  alone,  business  would  have  to  tac  maintained 
at  its  1926  I'^vol  f':'r  several  months  bcf.')re  a  docroase  in  tho  number 
of  unempl'oyod  vyould  be  n)ticoablG, 

County  Roliof  Administration 

This  discussi  )n  d^os  not  distinguish  botvrcon  poor  relief  and 
state  assistance,  since  the  same  local  agency  administers  both,  and 
state  supervision  of  assistance  was  not  vrcll  started  vfhon  the  Survey 
vms   made.   No  study  of  ponr  relief  previous  to  1933  was  attempted  on 
account  of  lack  of  county  roc<-)rds. 


Porsmnol  Adninistoring  C ' mnty _Ro_liof .   In  30  count ios,  roliof  was 
bcing^adninistGrod  diroctly  by  tho  boards  of  county  oorninissionGrs  or 
supervisors.   Tho  occupations  of  thoso  135  officials  aro: 

Farmers  or  ranchers 106     Retired 10 

Merchants  4     Other  occupations     11 

No  occupation 4 

In  the  reinaining  63  counties,  the  adninistrators  wore  as 
fit  Hows: 

County  clerks 3     Acting  director 1 

County  treasurer 1     WERA  Representatives    2 

County  relief  directors   56 

Of  the  latter,  nine  had  some  training  and  experience;  29  had 
some  previous  experience  and  no  training,  and  18  had  had  neither. 

From  this,  it  is  a;;parcnt  that  Nebraska  has  no  standards  for 
the  seloction  of  personnel.   In  contrast  to  this,  Alabama  roquiros  the 
following  qualifications  for  director  of  a  county  public  vrolfarc  de- 
partment : 

le   Graduation  from  a  Grade-'A  college. 

2.  One  year's  experience  in  social  work  under  super- 
vision, and  three  year's  experience  in  v/ork  with 
people,  social  work  or  teaching  preferred. 

3.  Definite  training  in  social  v/ork  vfith  a  minimum 

of  three  months  in  accredited  social  work  courses c 

Fixads  Available  for  Relief.   About  one -half  the  counties  in  tho 
state  are,  as  of  Juno  1,  1936,  faced  vfith  a  shortage  of  relief  funds, 
while  the  remaining  counties  have  more  than  enough.   The  counties  with 
insufficient  funds  contain  more  than  half  the  state's  population,  and 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  relief  clients. 

Mechanics  of  Granting  Roliof.   In  almost  one-third  of  the  counties 
the  relief  client  must  hunt  up  his  district  commissioner  or  supervisor 
in  order  to  get  his  relief  order  signed.   Both  written  and  verbal  or- 
ders aro  used,  although  tho  written  is  the  more  common.   In  none  of 
thoso  counties  is  relief  distributed  on  a  budgetary  basis,  the  commis- 
aioner  giving  the  amount,  "ho  feels  the  persons  should  havc^".   In  the 
majority  of  those  counties  having  relief  directors,  the  orders  aro 
written  by  tho  county  director  and  mailed  to  the  client. 

Only  27  counties  base  their  grants  for  food  on  a  standard 
budget.   These  counties  also  m£ikf;  special  provision  f'^r  the  ill  and 
for  those  needing  spocial  diets.   Sixteen  counties  base  their  food  or- 
ders on  allowances  arbitrarily  set  by  some  official  in  the  county,  re- 
gardless of  conditions  within  the  individual  families. 

Only  five  counties  include  in  their  orders  a  regular  allow- 
ance for  clothing,   Sevn^ntoen  counties  grant  clothing  as  special  in- 
vestigation shoves  need,   Tho  remaining  66  counties  issue  no  clothing, 
but  depend  on  commodities  entirely. 


Twonty  counties  havo  dofinito  provisions  f'^r  fuol  in  varyin(j 
quantities,  and  at  varying;,  intervals.  The  remaining  73  c  auntie s  havo 
no  fixed  policy ,    grantin,^  it  "as  noodod"  in  n<~ist  cases. 

Wo  county  in  the  state  has  a  fixed  policy  on  rents,  the 
maj  irity  payin,;;  a  few  rents  for  nnn-onployablc  cases,  nr  t .)  prevent 
evicti'-in  of  the  unenploycd. 

Nine  C'')untios  nakc  sono  provision  for  h  'usehold  necessities. 
Only  one  county  makes  any  bud;-;otary  provision  for  recreation,  pcrs-:^nal 
care,  or  education*   Wo  provisii'^n  is  nado  for  life  insurance. 

Wo  case  rGCor<is  are  kept  except  in  those  fev^r  counties  vfhich 
havo  retained  the  WERj\  relief  setup.  Most  counties  merely  list  names 
of  clients  and  am^iunts  roceivod|  but  several  counties  do  not  even  do 
this. 

Adequacy  of  Relief,   Only  six  c  unties  in  the  state  make  any  at- 
tempt to  meet  all  their  relief  needs  adequately.   Other  counties  grant 
relief  at  random,  some  receiving  more  than  they  need,  and  others  less. 
Even  districts  within  thi"^se  ountios  v^rhcro  the  C'lunty  Board  handles  re- 
lief show  such  varying  practices  that  clients,  in  some  cases,  move  from 
the  district  in  ivhich  relief  is  hard  to  got,  and  into  those  v/horo  the 
comraissi^^ners  are  more  lenient  in  the  distribution  of  rt^lief  funds.   In 
spite  of  the  desire  of  the  counties  to  save  m:)ncy,  the  avora;;e  amount 
granted  ,jer  case  for  the  state  as  a  whole  in  February,  1936,  was  f<9,32, 
as  against  an  average  of  06, 2 7  per  ciso  in  February,  1935, 

Inadequacy  :)f  Geographical  Representation  within  Counties.   Some 
complaint  arises  about  the  injustice  of  relief  grants  due  to  the  manner 
in  which  sine  counties  are  districted.   One  Missouri  river  county  is 
divided  into  three  long  districts  vrxth   all  the  commissi  ")nGrs  Incatod  in 
the  oast  third,   A  northv/ostern  county  has  its  three  c imnissi^ners  all 
elected  froia  the  northern  part  of  the  shoo-stringod  comity.   The  in- 
convenience to  clients  who  must  make  personal  contacts  vfith  the  county 
board  members  for  their  relief  or^lers  is  obvious.   It  is  also  possible 
that  some  'iiscrimination  is  shovm  ar'P-inst  unrepresented  areas. 

State  Admi ni strati -n  o f  Federal  Transient  Funds 

Transiency  in.  Wobraska  J*rior^^  The  first  groat  increase  in 

transiency  occurred  during  the  winter  of  1931  and  1932,  esYJecially  in 
states  like  Calif'^rnia  and  C-^l'irn-'lo,   Tv/o  bills  introduced  int^^  Con- 
gress aimed  to  provide  Federal  emergency  relief  of  the  unemployed,  and 
recognized  transient  care  as  a  part  '-'f  the  larger  pr'^bler..   The  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Act  of  ;,iay,  1933,  included  definite  provision  for  tran- 
sient care,  and  state  setups  v/ore  organized  and  mrvintainod  from  W-^vcm- 
ber,  1933  to  September,  1935.   The  Federal  government,  on  September  20, 
1935,  instructed  the  statos  to  close  their  transient  program  by  Wovom- 
bor,  1935,  when  they  received  their  final  allotr.ionts  of  Federal  funds. 

Transients  are  persons  who  lack  legal  settlement  or  the  resi- 
dence required  for  eligibility  for  c  nonty  po -ir  relief.   Different  states 
have  different  periods  of  time  for  establishing  settlomont.   The  Fc- 
braska  statute  requires  one  year  of  c  mtinucd^  residence  in  the  state. 


of  which  six  months  must  be  in  one  county,  "t/hile  the  poor  law  requires 
omergoncy  relief  for  transients,  it  has  been  customary  for  communities, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  to  "pass  on"  this  class  of  dopendonts  by 
ordering  them  out  of  town,  or  to  provide  them  money  to  reach  the  next 
point  on  their  way  to  their  claimed  destination.   Cities  have  lodged 
them  temporarily  in  missions,  "flophouses",  and  police  stations.   Lack 
of  inter-community  and  interstate  c  .^operation  was  evident  vihen  the 
great  increase  in  transiency  ■  arose  at  the  beginning  of  tho  depression. 

Federal  Transient  Bureau.   Prior  to  the  establishment  of  tho  Fed- 
eral Transient  liureau  in  1933,  Omaha  had  made  special  provision  for 
transient  care  under  private  auspices.   In  November,  1931,  an  unused 
school  building  was  devoted  to  this  purpose  under  tho  administration 
of  tho  Salvation  Army  with  the  aid  of  tho  Comjnunity  Chest.   One  meal, 
and  later  two,  with  an  over-night  stay,  was  the  limit  of  car.i  provided 
for  the  non-residents,  while  local  homeless  v\rore  permitted  to  remain 
as  long  as  nocessary. 

In  November,  1933,  this  setup  was  taken  over  as  tho  Federal 
Transient  Bureau  for  Nebraska,  and  care  provided  on  a  contract  basis 
with  the  Salvation  Army.   Non-residents  were  now  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  local  homeless.   From  this  beginning,  the 
following  services  wore  extended: 

Services  for  Unattached  Hale  Transient s 

1,  Omaha  Treatment  Center.   The  arrangement  with  the  Salva- 
t''on  Army  proved  unsatisfactory  on  acount  of  differences  in  policy 
between  private  and  Federal  agencies.   In  December,  1933,  adult  tran- 
sients wore  moved  to  tho  renovated  United  States  Army  Coiranissary  Build- 
ing which  was  to  servo  as  a  treatment  center  for  the  state  during  the 
period  of  Federal  aid.   In  addition  to  meals  and  housing,  chocking  fa- 
cilities for  tho  personal  property  of  transients  was  provided,  medical 
examination  was  given  on  admission,  and  medical  care  as  needed,   '/fork 
ooportunities  were  provided  at  the  Center  through  a  bakery,  barber 
shop,  laundry,  and  cabinet  shop,  as  vroll  as  through  additional  projects 
in  cooperation  with  the  Douglas  County  Relief  j'Vdministratinn.   A  cash 
allowance  system  v/as  set  up  \irhoroby  each  individual  received  fr^m  one 
dollar  to  three  dollars  per  week  for  30  hours  required  vfork,  vfhich  sum 
paid  for  his  maintenance.   More  responsible  vrork,  including  adminis- 
trative duties,  permitted  a  maximum  of  f;8,25  per  vj-eok,  which  allowed 
tho  transient  a  small  surplus. 

2,  Plattsmouth  Camp.   From  the  beginning  of  the  Federal 
program,  youths  under  21  were  separated  from  other  transients.   In 
April,  1934,  permission  was  obtained  to  use  the  U.  S.  .-.rmy  Riflo  Range 
north  of  Plattsm<iuth  as  a  camp  for  this  class.   A  dairy  and  farm  virere 
operated,  both  as  an  educational  unit,  and  to  furnish  dairy  nnd  farm 
products  for  all  transients.   This  camp  provided  for  125  persons. 

3,  Chadron  Camp.   Crowded  cr-nditions  at  Omaha  and  the  long 
distance  from  the  western  part  of  the  state  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  camp  at  Chadron  in  November,  1934.  Materials  were  used  from  a 
disbanded  CCC  camp  located  near  Chadron.   Transients  wero  sent  from 
Omaha  and  we-^e  also  received  on  referral  by  tho  Dawes  county  relief 


diroctor.   This  v^fas  the  only  camp  in  t'lo  state  virhich  v/as  pormittcd  t^o 
receivG  intako  other  than  through  tho  Omaha  contor.   Tho  co.mp  provided 
for  125  persons. 

4.  Be'IlovTae  Camp,   The  need  for  a  vocational  school  for  men 
and  boys  led  to  tho  ostablishmont  of  the  Bollevuo  camp.   Permission 
was  gained  to  occupy  the  former  Presbytorian  College  buildings  there, 
in  return  for  improvements  made,  valued  at  a  cost  of  ^600  per  year.   On 
December  25,  1934,  tho  first  gr'-up  of  transients  started  work  renovat- 
ing the  buildings.   By  February  1^  1935,  the  camp  vias   in  a  condition 

to  accommodate  150  persons.  Vocational  teachers,  16  to  20  in  number, 
vroro  provided  through  the  State  Emergency  Educational  program,   A  v/ide 
variety  of  classes  was  offered.   The  town  of  Bollevuo  at  first  resented 
the  establishment  of  the  camp,  but  later  accepted  the  boys  into  the  re- 
ligious .and  social  life  of  tho  community^  and  contributed  much  tovj-ard 
their  loading  more  normal  lives. 

5.  Carter  Lake  Camp,   Tho  need  for  mooting  Federal  instruc- 
tions to  oliminato  double-deck  bods  prompted  the  erection  of  a  vfork 
camp  for  older  men  at  Carter  Lake,  beginning  in  July,  1935.   Tho  work 
provided  was  in  cooperation  v^ith  tho  CCC  camps  on  a  project  of  tho  De- 
partment of  tho  Intorior  for  developing  Carter  Lake  and  surround iiog 
territory.   This  camp  accommodated  250  men. 

Provision  for  Fp.mily  Care  and  Unattached  Vfomon.   Contract  care 
was  provided  for  transient  familios  and  unattached  v^'omen,  on  the  same 
standard  budget  as  tho  local  families  cared  for  under  the  NERii.   In 
September,  1934,  the  family  residence  was  established  in  Omaha  in  a 
tvfo-story  duplex,  as  a  temporary  shelter  until  further  provision  could 
be  made. 

Case  v\rork  services.   Since  tho  problem  of  tho  unattached  male 
transient  was  chiefly  one  of  unempl  >ymont ,  no  case  work  was  attempted 
unless  r'3quested.   Juveniles  v\rero  given  a  first  interview  and  classi- 
fied with  reference  to  the  limited  differentiation  of  sorvices  avail- 
able.  Case  work  was  given  the  mon  over  60  years  of  ago,  as  it  was  felt 
their  roabsorption  by  industry  was  doubtful^   Out  of  tho  total  of  29,209 
\inattached  tro.nsionts  registered  at  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  from 
January,  1934  to  September,  1935,  only  473  transp'-^rtation  orders  re- 
turning men  to  thoir  legal  settlement  were  issued.   Those  returned  were 
chiefly  young  men  and  b~iys.   Of  214  unattached  women,  76  had  legal  set- 
tlement, and  of  this  latter  gr^up,  30  por  cent  were  returned.   Of  tho 
family  gr  ~ups^  it  was  estimated  that  only  51  per  cent  had  logal  settle- 
ment, and  44  per  cent  of  this  group  was  returned.   Sixty  boys  ^-dth  no 
legal  settlement  v^ere  given  opportunity  to  live  in  private  homes  in 
Omaha  and  attend  high  school.   Eleven  were  sent  to  a  neighboring  state 
university  through'-the  National  Youth  Administration,   Several  groups 
of  boys  and  men  v/ore  givon  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  through  appren- 
ticeships. 

County  Provision  for  Transient  Care.   Those  counties  roeoiv- 
ing  Federal  aid  through  the  llebraska  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
provided  for  thoir  transients  through  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau  at 
Omaha.   Unattached  transients  vroro  givon  over-night  shelter  and  two  meals 
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noals  a  day,  with  work  roquircd  in  sono  instances.   Transient  faiailios 
woro  given  tcraporary  care  until  a  plan  for  then  c^-'Uld  be  worked  out. 
Emergency  nodical  care  v/as  provided  in  the  county^  but  if  extended 
nodical  care  v\ras  necessary,  the  individual  was  sent  to  Onaha.   Enphasis 
v/as  laid  upon  discouraging  the  practice  of  "passing  on",  and  every  tran- 
sient v;as  assigned  to  ono   of  the  caraps  or  shelters  whore  ho  was  expect- 
ed to  remain  so  long  as  ho  was  in  the  state. 

Liquidation  of  Transient  Buroau.   Intake  vfas  closed  Septenbor 
20,  1936,  in  all  divisions  of  the  Federal  Transient  Bureau,   In  late 
Novenber,  200  transient  family  mon  wore  sent  out  on  VfPA  jobs,  and  on 
February  1,  1936,  the  remaining  families  were  transferred  to  the  Doug- 
las County  Relief  Administration.   On  May  15,  1936,  Federal  funds  were 
exhausted,  and  the  county  agency  discontinued  relief  to  all  resident, 
as  vfell  as  transient,  famalies.   Of  the  unattached  transients,  500  woro 
sent  out  on  WPA  jobs  in  early  Doceraber,   The  remainder  of  the  employable 
transients  woro  sent  to  transient  work  camps  v/hich  novf  (December  20, 
1936)  became  a  part  of  tho  WPA  work  camp  program.   All  resident  home- 
loss  men  were  moved  to  the  Omaha  Transient  Buroau,  the  name  of  which 
was  changed  to  the  Omaha  Service  Center.   Intake  at  tho  Center  closed 
Juno  1,  1936,  and  it  v/as  expected  the  present  allotment  v>rould  carry 
through  until  October  1,  1936.   (On  Docombor  1,  1936,  156  men  wero  still 
at  the  Center  and  tho  hospital  v/as  functioning  on  funds  provided  by  the 
NERA.) 

Extent  of  Transioncy  in  the  Unitod  States . 

Unattached  Transients.   Previous  to  the  establisliment  of  tho 
Federal  Transient  service,  the  estimated  number  of  transients  in  the 
Unitod  States  ran.^ed  from  one  to  five  millionc   Registration  at  the 
Bureaus  showed  that  tho  problem  was  much  less  than  at  first  anticipated. 
The  peak  registration  load  was  roachod  in  August,  1934,  with  395,384 
individuals  registered  in  the  United  States,   Numbers  varied  vj-ith  the 
seasons.   In  spring  and  early  summer,  there  was  a  largo  number  of  boys, 
ijvith  a  corresponding  decline  of  this  gr'up  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months. 

In  Nebraska  there  was  believed  to  bo  a  large  number  of  tran- 
sients.  Tho  first  accurate  registration  in  January,  1934,  hov/ovor, 
shovired  mly  710;  but  by  Juno,  1934,  this  number  had  increased  to  6,149. 
This  was  followed  by  a  decline  to  2,495  in  January,  1935.   The  regis- 
tration in  April,  1935,  was  6,340,   At  this  time,  transient  services 
throughout  the  state  woro  greatly  oxpanded,  and  tho  number  rose  to  over 
9,000  in  July,  1935.   In  September,  1935,  viith   the  closing  of  intake, 
only  4,382  applied.   The  seasonal  variation  shov/s  the  largest  incrcaso 
from  April  through  August,  and  a  steady  drop  from  September  to  January. 

Transient  Family  Groups.   There  v/as  no  general  recognition  of 
this  problem  in  the  United  States  before  the  Federal  transient  pro- 
gram.  The  number  of  this  class  was  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  un- 
attached class,  and  grew  much  less  rapidly.   In  August,  1934,  16,232 
transient  families  were  registered  in  the  Unitod  States. 

In  Nebraska,  80  families  wore  registered  at  tho  Federal  Tran- 
sient Bureau  in  January,  1934.   By  August,  tho  number  of  families  had 
increased  to  343,  including  1,110  individuals.   In  August,  1935,  532 
transient  families  vrcre  registcrod. 


Conclusion.   Sinco  the  liquidation  of  tho  Federal  Transient  Bureau  pro- 
gram, no  provision  has  been  made  for  this  group  of  persons,  and  there 
is  grave  concern  regarding  the  pr-'bablo  result  of  this  neglect  in  terns 
of  medical  and  social  problems  f  ir  the  future. 

Medical  Care  f  rr   tho  Indigent  and  Public  Health  Adnini  strati  on 

Statutory  -^^rovisinns  for  Local  Administration . 

1.   Medical  Care  for  the  Indigent.  As  early  as  1875,  a  permis- 
sive statute  authorized  county  boards  t^i  cmpl  ly  a  county  physician  a.t 
an  annual  salary  of  not  to  exceed  1^200  per  year,  to  furnish  medical 
care  to  "Paupers". 

2,-  Public  Health.   County  boards  of  health  are  required  by 
statute.   They  consist  of  tho  sheriff,  tho  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  a  resident  physician  appointed  by  tho  county  board.   Their 
duty  is  the  c  ^ntr  '1  of  contagi  >us  diseases.   Since  this  board  has  no 
jurisdictini  within  incorporated  areas,  each  of  v>rhich  has  its  ovm   board, 
it  happens  that  each  county  has  a  groat  an^tunt  "f  machinery  v/ith  no  ade- 
quate public  health  supervision,   (For  instance,  Lancaster  county  has 
15  boards  )f  health — )no  for  each  of  thirteen  incorporated  villages, 
DUO   for  the  city  of  Lincoln,  and  the  county  beard  of  health  vfhich  oper- 
ates  )utside  the  incorporated  areas.) 

3.   That  c  lunty  boards  d--)  not  distinguish  sharply  between  pub- 
lic health  functi  ins  and  those  of  tho  county  physician,  v/hosc  duty  is 
medical  care  to  the  indigent,  is  shovm  by  the  fact  that  one  out  of 
every  five  counties  requires  its  county  physician  to  take  over  the  wo^rk 
of  the  county  board  of  health. 

ilodical_  Care  _of_  tho  Indigent  under  tho  Nebraska  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration.   In  1933,  nodical  care  for  tho  indigent,  uhich 
was  inadequate  during  noriTial  timos,  broke  doviDi  under  the  v/oight  of  o- 
mergency  relief,   Tho  Nebraska  Emergency  R^jliof  Administration  entered 
into  negotiations  with  tho  various  c  >unty  medical  societies  ^  by  v^-hich 
it  agreed  to  pay  50  eor  cent  of  the  regular  foe,  plus  mileage  under 
certain  conditions,  for  tho  care  of  relief  clients.   The  patient  vfas 
allowed  to  cho  -so  his  o\m.   physician  from,  those  signing  the  agreement, 
after  authorization  by  the  relief  officials.   The  Nebraska  Emergency 
Relief  Admdni strati on  also  provided  a  staff  of  trained  nurses  to  aid 
in  the  care  of  its  clients,  as  vroll  as  to  provide  for  unemployed  nurses. 
This  service  reached  its  peak  in  the  sminer  of  1935,  when  63  nurses  wore 
at  work  in  43  counties.   It  v/as  disormtinuod  by  the  llE'RIi   on  February  8, 
1936,  and  only  a  fevir  c  unties  have  carried  on  the  work,  duo  to  short- 
ago  of  funds  and  lack  of  leadership  fron  tho  State  Department  of  Health. 

State  Department  of  Health.   Originally  established  in  1917,  this 
agency  became  the  Bureau  of  Health  in  the  ncv/ly  created  Department  of 
Public  Vifolfare  in  1919,  V/hon  the  latter  \:o.s   abolished  in  1933,  the 
Bureau  became  the  Department  of  H.oalth,  with  a  Director  appointed  by 
the  G^ovornor  tc)    servo  during  the  latter' s  term.   Under  tho  statute, 
the  Department  has  "general  supervision  and  control  over  matters  relat- 
ing to  public  health  and  sanitation." 
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An  appropriation  of  ^30,000  vj-as  iiode  for  the  biennium  1935-37; 
of  thisj  J20,000  vvas  for  salaries  and  filO,000  for  maintenance.   So 
little  evidence  was  found  throughout  the  state  of  public  health  leader- 
ship, that  in  spite  of  the  relatively  small  amount  of  money  set  aside 
by  the  state  for  public  health,  it  seems  too  great  in  vieiv  of  t'le  in- 
adequate services  rendered  the  peopl,e  in  recent  years  by  the  state  de- 
partment.  An  additional  appropriation  wr.s   ma.de  by  the  special  session 
of  1935,  of  '''.40,000  from  state  assistance  funds  for  maternal,  child  and 
public  health,  which  am.ount  will  be  supplemented  by  Federal  grants  when 
state  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal  supervising  regencies.   In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  large  am.ount  of  m^moy   for  ne?/  public  health 
activity  has  been  availaljle  for  some  time,  no  new  activities  have  been 
begun,  nor  has  it  bo-3n  possible  to  :,ot  any  definite  statement  as  to  pro- 
grams planned  (July  20). 

Faciliti os  f o r  Public  Health  and  Medical  Car o  for  the 
Indigent 

Countie_s_  exclusive  of  Lancaster  and  Douglas  Counties ,   Several 
counties  v>rere  f'.iund  with  no  r.)sidont  physiciani  others  xiith   but  one  • 
or  tviTo .   Coijinty  physicir.ns  rrero  found  in  only  40  out  of  the  91  counties; 
in  more  tho.n  half  of  those,  their  duties  T\rore  those  prescribed  by  lav;- 
as  belonging  to  the  county  board  -^f  health  with  a  fevf  required  to  at- 
tend county  jail  prisoners  and  county  farm  inmates.   In  the  remaining 
counties,  the  county  physician  is  required  to  tr.;at  relief  clients. 
The  counties  employ  froiTi  one  to  six  physicians  v/ith  incomes  from  t'lis 
source,  ranging  from  $50  to  o3400  per  year.   In  order  to  secure  neces- 
sary medical  care  under  a  s+^-atute  limiting  the  annual  salary  to  !;i;200, 
the  c^Tunties  set  aside  definite  sums  for  medical  care,  (e.g.  '''■300  per 
month)  and  pay  the  county  physician  ':'r  physicians  according  to  the  num- 
ber '.Tf  sick  poor  treated,  or  o-n  a  fee  basis. 

^lelief  clients  are  usually  required  to  secure  authi^rization 
for  medical  care.   In  one  county  ^'"itl:  an  area  nf  .-■ver  1000  square  miles, 
the  cliant  must  get  in  t  -uch  with  his  supervisor,  v/ho  in  ti:irn  calls  the 
CTunty  physician.   In  other  C'.unties,  aut'iorization  carries  the  privi- 
lege of  c  intact ing  the  physician  direct,   Standards  '.^'f  eligibility  for 
medical  care  differ  widoly  in  the  various  C!')vu;ities ;  some  restrict  care 
to  non-employables,  and  others  leave  this  matter  to  tiie  judgment  of  the 
person  handling  c  )unty  relief. 

Public  health  nursing  facilities  are  very  m.eager.   In  spite 
of  the  a.Gt  of  1915  auth'>rizing  ompl'i^T-ient  of  comraunity  nurses,  onl,r 
eight  such  nurses  C'uld  be>  f.-^md.   Six  cf)unties  had  scliool  nurses  whose 
services  were  available  to  underprivileged  children.   In  two  C'^)untics 
the  child  vrelfare  worker  is  a  trained  iiurse.   In  two  others  the  R'sl 
Cross  provides  a  nurse,  and  in  one  C'^unty,  a  charitable  organizatii^n 
finances  one. 

Dental  services  f^^r  relief  clients  varied  from,  none  at  all  in 
several  c  ^unties  to  t^Aro  c  luntios  v\rhich  ao.thorize  any  needed  dental  v>r^rk 
for  children,  but  only  extractions  for  adults.   I'i/'re  than  half  the 
c'nanties  allo-v  extractions  only,  vf.iile  in  a  f'oxj   cases,  fillings,  plates, 
and  needed  treatments  wore  authorized. 
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Hospital  facilities  wore  lacking  in  24  ountios.   'lost  hospi- 
tals woro  f^'und  to  allo\7  sopig  roducti-jn  for  roliof  patients.   r.'inco 
1915,  tho  University  of  llobraska  has  boon  authorized  to  admit  to  the 
hospital  of  the  College  of  Medicino  a  certain  number  of  indigent  pa- 
tients from  each  county,  based  upon  the  population.   During  1934-35, 
42  counties  used  more  patient-days  than  they  vroro  allotted;  throe  west- 
ern ooixnties  sent  no  patients;  and  48  counties  used  fovrer  patient-days 
than  they  v/ore  allotted.   Counties  pay  only  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  case  '.if  necessity.   This  frequently  is  not  done  until  after  the  pa- 
tient is  ready  for  discharge,  and  the  hospital  is  thereby  inconven- 
ienced,  because  it  is  often  necessary  to  keep  tho  patient  until  some 
method  of  transportation  is  provided  for  him,  thus  using  patient  days 
needlessly.   The  further  fact  that  the  ifniversity  Hospital  is  primarily 
a  teaching  agency  rather  than  a  charitable  institution,  limits  its  use- 
fulness f'"ir  relief  patients. 

Clinic  facilities  v/ere  found  almost  totally  lacking  in  coun- 
ties outside  Douglas  and  Lancaster.   Pour  private  clinics  v/ere  f  ■'■and, 
'of  which  but  one  is  used  by  relief  clients.   The  only  other  clinic  is 
one  maintained  by  the  Federal  govern:rient  for  tho  Indians. 

The  Medical  Inspection  Law  for  school  children,  passed  in 
1919,  provides  for  certain  routine  tests  to  be  given  by  tho  teacher, 
but  auth-""irizes  school  boards  to  employ  physicians  if  desired.   The 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  .jlaced  under  tlie  State  Department  of  Health. 
In  all  except  the  larger  Gitios,the  lav/  is  practically  a  dead  letter 
at  present  except  for  such  volunteer  serArice  as  is  given  through  the 
Parent-Teacher  iVss- iciati'\ns  and  the  i.ebraska  Tuberculosis  Association. 

Lancast'Or  _Cjunty;  Facilities  for  Public  Health  and  _f or 
Medical  Care  for  the  Indigent.   A  sharp  cleavage  exists  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  chanty  and  the  city  of  Lincoln  for  medical  care, 
Tho  shift  of  patients  fron  (ine  jurisdiction  to  another  is  shovm  by  the 
fact  that  diabetics  in  need  of  insulin  become  the  responsibility  of 
tho  county  after  30  days. 

Tb-o  city  maintains  a  completely  organized  clj.nic  v/hich  ren- 
ders all  types  of  services,  including  out-patient  care.   A  full-time 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Health  not  only  gives  general 
supervision  to  the  medical  activitio;; ,  but  also  t'-^  certain  public  health 
fi-mctions,  as  milk  and  moat  insiJccti'di,  quarantine  and  isolo.tion  fa- 
cilities, and  the  collection  of   vital  statistics.   Tho  venereal  disease 
clinic  is  probably  the  largest  of  tho  clinics.   It  operates  11  hours 
per  week,  averaging  1000  treatments  per  month,  v/ith  200  to  225  patients 
und e r  care  at  all  t im.e s . 

A  r^jcent  survey  of  tuberculosis  in  LincoLi  by  tho  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  revealed  over   one-fifth  of  the  sch  'ol  children,  infect- 
ed, and  that  in  118  families  referred  for  study,  170  individuals  v/ere 
infected.   All  but  28  of  these  were  fr^'im  indigent  families. 

The  City  Isolation  Hospital  had  only  three  patients  in  1934 
and  14  in  1935.   It  costs  tho  city  ^''.1500  per  year  to  maintain  it. 
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The  nursing  sorvico  of  tho  city  is  dividod  anonf^  five  diffor- 
ont  agonci.js!   tho  staff  of   tho  city  i)opartnGnt  of  ]  calth,  tlio  Eford  of 
Educatioji,  wlaich  naintains  a  staff  ."^f  nino  nursos  for  scrb-'ol  inspootion 
and  h  )nG  visitin^^;  tho  Rod  Cr'-iss  v;ith  a  staff  of  throo  visiting  nursos; 
tho  Tuborculosis  Association^  which  naintains  ono;  and  tho  Juni-r  League , 
v/hich  'jporatos  five  woll-bahy  clinics  and  onpl^iys  one  nurso.   Iiopos  of 
dovoloping  a  iinifiod  public  hoalth  nursing  progran  in  Lincoln  have  ro- 
contly  boon  rovivod  and  much  offort  GXp..-!ndod,  thus  far  v/ith  little  re- 
sult. 

A  Matornal  Hoalth  clinic  '"n'ganizod  undor  jjrivato  aus]dcos, 
oporatos  from  Soptonbor  thr'^ugh  May,   It  had  102  patients  the  past  year. 
Referrals  are  made  by  physicians  and  social  agoncios.   A  small  foe  is 
Gxpectod,  though  services  are  not  refused  in  case  of  inability  t'  pay. 

Medical  services  furnished  by  the  county  consist  chiefly  of 
hospitalization.   Tho  county's  quota  in  the  State  Ko,spital  f-'ir  the  Tu- 
berculous is  alv/ays  filled.   Its  qu-^ta  at  the  University  hospital  in 
1934-35  ims  4449  patient-days,  of  virhich  it  used  only  1,923,  or  43.2  per 
cent.   At  tho  tine  of  the  Sur*^_y,  only  six  c  "^unty  clients  were  found  in 
1  )cal  hospitals.   Of  tho  latter  there  are   three  jjrivato  and  one  nunici- 
pal.   The  l;-.ttor,  though  publicly  financed,  and  with  a  largo  private 
endovffaent ,  offers  no  free  caro  v/hatover.   Reduced  rates  for  relief  cli- 
ents, a  sliding  scale  to  neet  the  patient's  ability  to  pay,  and  o.  lim- 
ited number  of  free  beds,  are  granted  by  at  least  one  of  tho  private 
hospitals . 

All  hospital  cases  in  tho  ounty,  and  all  medical  cases  '^■ut- 
sido  Linc'">ln,  must  be  authorized  by  the  Coiuity  Relief  Bureau,   It  is 
tho  P'jlicy  of  tho  Bureau,  at  the  insistence  of  the  county  cor.inissi'inors , 
to  reduce  this  service  to  a  minimum. 

■'^JI'-^S-'-''^^  C"'^3ity  Facilities  for  PnbjLic_  Hoalth  and  for  Medi_cal 
Care  of  tho  Indigent.   The  City  Il-jalth  Department  of  Omaha  was  re- 
organized on  June  1,  1936,  centralizing  authority  in  tlio  director.   Its 
chief  functions  are  to  provide  onergoncy  medical  and  sur£;ical  care  for 
injured  persons,  and  to  contr^">l  communioablo  diseases*   If  hospitali- 
zation is  necessary,  it  is  provided  at  Nicholas  Senn  Hospital,  v/hich  is 
paid  -150  -oor  r.onth  f'-^r  such  service  by  tho  city.   If  caro  for  ]i"re  than 
10  days  is  needed,  tho  patient  becomes  a  county  responsibility  and  is 
referred  to  tho  C'^unty  physician  --^r  county  hospital.   Tho  city  :;'ro\-idos 
medical  care  at  the  city  jail  and  at  tho  city  emorg^nicy  hi'seital  whore 
patients  with  certain  contagious  diseases  (snail  pox,  diphtheria,  and 
scarlet  fever)  are  cared  f  ~ir.   The  county  hospital  takes  care  of  pa- 
tients vfith  other  contagious  diseases. 

In  addition  to  the  city  health  department,  Omaha  maintains  a 
Department  of  Sch'iol  Hoalth  Suporvision  under  the  B'^ard  of  Educati->n. 
Tho  staff  includ'.js  a  full-time  director  and  14  sch'v.l  nurses.   Gpecial 
attention  is  given  t--'  tho  control  of  contagi-^us  and  infecti  lus  diseases 
in  tho  sch;30l  and  to  health  instruct:' --n  t  i  nu'oils  and  teachers. 

D'mglas  county  gives  medical  service  in  cases  only  in  which 
financial  need  is  established  by  the  private  --^r   public  agoncy  referring 
the  case.   Outside  fixe  city  and  village  areas,  it  exercises  quarantine 
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control  ovor  coinraunicablo  diseases,  and  provides  nodical  care  for  omer- 
rcncy  cases  in  need.   Medical  services  in  the  county  are  nost  inadequate. 
Care  for  the  indigent  is  i^ivon  by  five  part-tine  physicians  who  arc  on 
call  within  their  respective  districts. 

The  county  maintains  a  hospital  vfith  special  vyards  for  tubor- 
culous  and  psychotic  patients,  and  for  obstetrical  and  pediatric  care. 
The  tuberculosis  ward  is  ovorcrov/ded  and  has  a  long  vmiting  list.   Room 
space  for  expansion  exists,  but  noney  is  not  niade  available  for  equip- 
ment and  nurses'  sorvicos.   Vfhilc  the  hospital  building  is  raodern  and 
fairly  woll-oquippod,  the  nanagonont  does  not  provide  first-grade  serv- 
ices.  There  is  no  social  service  division  to  handle  intake  and  follov/- 
up.   Difficult  cases  are  avoided,   Ei.iGrgoncy  cases  frequently  do  not  re- 
ceive pronpt  attention,  and  patients  are  sonetines  discharged  before 
they  should  be.   The  /u-ierican  Modical  Association  recently  cut  the  insti'-- 
tution  off  its  Class-A  hospital  list,  and  up  to  September,  1936,  had  not 
reinstated  it. 

Free  nodical  sorvicos  available  in  Douglas  coujity  are  augment- 
ed by  the  hospital  and  clinic  facilities  furnished  by  the  tvj"'^  medical 
colleges  of  Creighton  University  and  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Creigh- 
ton  provides  medical,  dental  and  venereal  clinics  for  patients  roforrod 
by  relief  agencies,  as  vroll  as  a  limited  amount  of  hospitalization  in 
St,  Joseph  hospital  whore  57  free  beds  are  set  aside.   The  University 
Medical  College  servos  the  entire  state  in  a  similar  way,  although,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  Douglas  county  receives  more  than  its  share  of 
patient-days.   It  has  seemingly  evaded  the  responsibility  of  nodical 
care  for  the  financially  insecure,  and  has  tried  to  shift  the  burden  to 
the  two  universities. 

Medical  social  work   is  almost  entirely  lacking  throughout  the 
state,  even  in  tho  hospitals  and  clinics  of  the  medical  colleges. 
Creighton  maintains  a  small  division  (July,  1936)  but  tho  University  of 
Nebraska  has  no  qualified  modical  s  'cial  workor  on  its  staff,  although 
its  budget  calls  for  ono.   This  is  an  especial  handicap  on  account  of 
tho  follov\r-up  necessary  for  its  out-state  patients.   On  tho  other  hand, 
two  state  institutions  under  the  Board  of  Control  maintain  ono  medical 
social  worker  each, --the  Hastings  Stato  Hospital  and  tho  Hospital  for 
the  Tuberculous  at  Kearney.   Services  of  this  nature  v/ill  doubtless  be 
inaugurated  in  tho  Crippled  Children' s  Division  of  tho  Stato  Child  Wel- 
fare Bureau;  it  is  also  noodod  in  tho  State  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Division, 

Nursing  service  in  Douglas  county  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Visiting  Nurses  Association  of  Omaha, --a  private  agency  employing  32  "'  - 
rogistorod  nurses,   Tho  Nebraska  Tuberculosis  Associati-^n  and  tho  Omaha 
Orthopedic  Ass'iciation  each  furnish  one  nurse  as  supervisors  of  their 
respective  fields. 

Further  hospital  service  for  the  city  and  cunty  is  fouiid  in 
limited  facilities  in  seven  private  hospitals  and  ono  invalids'  homo 
which,  v/hile  offering  no  free  bods,  v/ill  accept  needy  patients  on  rocon- 
nendation  of  a  physican.   Thoso  also  provide  sliding  scales  for  hospital 
rates.   In  addition,  there  are  six  small  hospitals  v/hicii  accept  a  few 
free  patients  each. 
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Troatnont  for  vonoroal  disoase  cases  in  Onaha  is  very  dofi- 
ciont,   Tho  city  provides  treatneut  in  the  City  Hraorrency  Hospital  -^rnly 
for  prostitutes.   The  c  ^imty  fgivos  care  only  in  case  tho  vjationt  is  ad- 
nittod  to  the  county  hospital.   Tho  twfi  univorsitios  can  carry  '"mly  a 
United  load.   The  Douglas  County  Relief  i.dninistrati'in  set  up  a  special 
venereal  clinic  fron  funds  granted  by  the  Nebraska  Encroency  Relief  Ad- 
ninistrati  )n  to  provide  treatnojit  for  its  relief  clients .   It  proved  of 
great  assistance  in  meeting  sone  of  the  needs  in  this  particular  fiold. 

A  iviaternal  Health  clinic  established  under  private  auspices 
abTut  a  year  ago  has  cared  for  over  500  wonen.   Only  one  in  three  pa-' 
tionts.  has  boon  able  to  pay  anything  tov/ard  tho  cost  of  service.   The 
clinic  is  open  to  out-stato  areas,  and  \vill  either  refer  v/onen  to  homo 
physicians  ^^r  provide  treo,tnent  in  case  they  cono  to  Qniaha. 

Care  for  tho  Tuberculous 

At  the  present  tine  the  problon  of  tuborcul'^sis  in  tho  state 
is  under  intensive  study  by  ncans  ef  a  sur^^ey  carried  "n  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Kobraska  Medical  Society, 
State  Planning  Board,  and  Nebraska  Tuberculosis  Association,   This  sur- 
vey has  a  tT;io-fold  purpose:   (l),  to  detornino  tho  nunber  ^f  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis  in  tho  state,  and  as  a  result  of  this  infornation, 
(2)  to  establish  bettor  facilities  for  tho  prevention  and  troatnent  of 
the  disoase. 

There  are  linitod  facilities  for  the  troatnent  '"if  the  disoase 
at  '.jroscnt.   The  State  Hospital  for  the  Tuberculous  at  Kearney  has  a 
capacity  of  only  160  beds.   The  patients  are  roleased  v/ithin  a  year  and 
^no-half  to  two  yoars'  tine  regardless  of  their  condition,  as  this  is  a 
noans  of  admitting  and  caring  for  nore  patients.   It  has  boon  felt  that 
such  a  plan  is  disadvantageous  both  fron  tho  standpoint  of  the  patient 
and  of  those  with  when  ho  cones  in  contact.   It  has  been  found  that 
often  a  patient  v^rho  is  roleasod  at  a  critical  point  in  his  cure  suffers 
a  relapse  Virhich  conplotely  nullifies  tho  previous  expense  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  tho  patient  and  the  state  tov/ard  effecting  a  cure.   An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  follovj-  up  those  cases  through  tho  services  of  a  field 
vforker,  but  since  she  must  cover  the  ,wh'->lo  state  and  also  has  many  ad- 
ditional duties  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  keo]j  in  close  eni^ugh  t-'uch 
vrith  those  patients  to  see  that  they  get  adequate  care,  or  that  the  oor- 
sons  with  whom  they  are  associated  are  prntoctod  fron  C'lntractinr  tho 
disease. 

There  are  very  few  other  instituti'^ns  in  the  state  equipped 
to  care  for  tuberculous  patients,   Tho  five  hospitals  so  oquipped  pro- 
vide for  ab  :)ut  150  additional  persnis. 

^^■""^  fer  the  "Vonoreally  Diseased 

A  nuiaber  of  persons,  who,  because  of  their  professional  duties 
wore  familiar  v;ith  the  magnitude  of  tho  venereal  disease  problen  in  the 
state,  and  tho  inadequacy  of  troatnent  facilities  for  those  diseases, 
wore  anxious  to  have  a  survey  undertaken  as  a  j-)art  of  this  study.   It 
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WO.S    inposGiblG  at  this  tine,  hov/ovor,  t'^  socuro  the  sorvicos  of  per  sons 
skillod  and  oxporioncod  in  this  fiold  t"  c;)nduct  such  a  survey.   (Sinco 
this  was  iTTritton  tho  U,  S»  Public  Health  Sorvico  has  nado  a  survey,  the 
results  of  v/hich  v/ill  be  nade  public  through  tho  State  Departncnt  of 
Health.) 


B.   State  Assistance  Pro/:;ran 


^°i^ i slativc  Provisions 

Z^  inci;3lG  o  stab  lis  hod  ojT  state  responsibility  for  po -r  rollof 
(assistance) .   Previous  t^'  1935  tho  State  f^overnmont  raadc  no  appropri- 
ati'rn  for  poor  relief,  nor  did  it  assume  any  responsibility  by  statute 
for  state  suporvision  of  local  relief.   '.Tith  the  exception  of  a  few 
emergencies  like  the  grasshopper  scourge  nf  1875  and  the  drouth  '>f  the 
90' s,  when  tho  state  a.jpropriated  and  supervised  the  distribution  of 
relief  funds,  the  ooijnty  has  borne  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  the  poor.   State  responsibility  has  been  Cimfined  to  tho  sup- 
port and  administration  of  institutions  for  special  classes  whoso  oare 
and  treatment  v\rero  beyond  tho  means  of  tho  family  and  the  community. 

In  1935,  imder  the  Federal  Saergcncy  Relief  Administration, 
tho  state  was  drav/n  into  the  picture  as  an  administrative  U2iit  only,  to 
act  as  a  channel  of  distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  co\,mties  in  need. 
The  final  step  in  tho  setting  up  of  a  state  relief  system  in  '.lebraska 
came  with  the  passage  of  the  State  Assistance  Acts  in  November,  193b, 
In  order  to  share  in  the  Federal  grants-in-aid,  tho  state  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  authorized  a  state  levy  f'lr  various  classes  of  the 
poor,  to  bo  administorod  as  a  part  of  the  state  system  of  Social  Securi- 
ty.  The  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  dependent  children  share  in  tho  Fed- 
eral subsidies,  while  state  funds  for  unemployment  r-^lief  are  unmatched, 

Nebraska  Social  Security  Legislation  (1935).   The  attempt  of  the 
regular  1935  session  of  tho  Nebraska  legislature  to  anticipate  Congres- 
sional action  on  Social  Security  led  to  the  passage  of  an  act  vj'hich  gave 
the  State  Assistance  cominittee  povrer  to  distribute  the  funds.   The  State 
Supremo  Court  declared  tho  act  unconstituti'^nal  upon  the  gr'''und  that  it 
delogatecl  legislative  authority  to  an  administrative  body.   A  special 
session  of  the  legislature  was  thoref'^ire  called,  and  legislation  enacted 
upon  which  tho  present  administration  of   social  security  in  tho  state  is 
based. 

In  ijlaco  of  tho  appointive,  unpaid  board  provided  for  in  tho 
original  act,  tho  State  Assistance  Cvonnittee  was  made  up  of  the  five 
mombors  of  the  Board  of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds.   Those  elective  of- 
ficers are  members  of  many  other  official  boards,  and  have  little  time 
to  give  sorious  attention  to  this  work.   There  is  tho  further  objection 
of  rapid  turnover  duo  to  inevitable  changes  every  biennial  election,  and 
the  possibility  that  the  work  might  bo  faced  v/ith  a  completely  new  and 
inexperienced  board.   The  act  provides  f -r  the  appointment  of  a  State 
Assistance  Director  at  a  salary  of  ^SOOO  to  carry  out  tho  administration 
of  the  law. 
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Tho  local  adLiinistrati'-'n  of  tho  law  v/as  placod  in  tho  hands 
of  a  c  lunty  assistanco  cornnitteo  to  bo  conposod  of  tho  rnonbors  of  tho 
board  'f  o  nanty  oormnissionGrs  or  supervisors,  tho  county  troasuror, 
and  tho  county  welfare  board,  in  case  one  exists  in  tho  county.   Tho 
county  assistanco  coninittoo  nay  onploy  such  clorks  and  assistants  as 
aro  nocossary  to  carry  on  tho  work. 

Of  tho  naxinuiu  sun  of  f 4, 513, 000  appropriated  for  tho  bion- 
nium,  .^^25,000  vms  allocated  for  the  sotting  up  of  tho  state  office, 
and  an  additional  two  per  cot-.-c  of  tho  renaindor  for  state  adninistra- 
tivo  expenses.   For  county  administration,  throe  per  cent  of  the  tc^tal 
amount  granted  to  each  county  was  allocated.   In  addition  to  the  sums 
sot  aside  for  administrative  oxponscs,  assistance  was  allocated  as 
f -a  lows: 

57,2  7  per  cent  for  old  ago  assistance 

24,52  per  cent  for  relief 

15,56  oer  cent  for  dopondont  children 
1.56  por  cent  for  blind  assistan.co 
0»78  per  cent  for  cri,.plod  childron 
0.31  per  cent  for  child  W(3lfaro  serv^'cos. 

With  tho  exception  of  crippled  children  and  child  welfare 
services  which  are  financed  by  tho  Federal  Children' s  Bureau,  the  re- 
maining funds,  plus  any  which  may  cone  fr'^m  the  Federal  Social  Securi- 
ty Board  (old  ago  and  blind  assistance,  and  aid  to  dopondont  childron) 
aro  distributed  to  tho  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  1930  population, 
regardless  of  need,  or  lack  of  nood,  in  the  comitios. 

State  Ad]ninistrati'.:)n  of  S'-^cial  SooLirity  Acts . 

It  was  tho  a,;paront  intention  of  tho  legislature  to  allow 
c  "luntios  almost  conploto  liberty  in  determining  the  typo  of  program 
they  %7ould  havo.   To  this  end,  tho  State  Assistance  Committee  began 
its  work  on  almost  a  t'^tal.ly  clerical  or  "business"  basis.   No  trained 
or  exporionced  persons  Virere  employed.   Tho  district  supervisors  wore 
less  informed  about  their  duties  than  some  of  tho  county  directors, 
who  vrorc  seeking  help  in  administering  the  new  lav;-,  and  many  mistakes 
were  made.   No  supervised  m^ethods  of  acc'.unting  for  funds  wore  enpl^y- 
ed,  and  the  general  statute  giving  state  officials  supervision  over 
accounting  systems  in  counties  receiving  state  funds  was  n'-^t  invoked. 
At  this  time  (July,  1936)  the  state  office  is  facing  tho  necessity  of 
reorganizing  both  its  accounting  and  its  S'.)cial  work  procedure. 

TJnom-ploymont  Relief  Fund.   (This  category  differs  from  tho  other 
three  assistanco  benoficiaries,  old  age,  blind,  and  dependent  children 
— in  that  no   Federal  funds  are  available  for  matching  unemployment  re- 
lief.  This  indicates  the  desire  of  the  Federal  government  to  v/ithdraw 
grants-in-aid  from  tho  unemployed,  and  to  handle  this  class  only 
through  unonplw^^/Tiont  insurance  and  public  works.   Any  omorgency  relief 
needed  for  them  must  be  assimed  by  state  and  c^amty  authorities.   Mean- 
while industry  v^as  expected  to  absorb  most  of  tho  unomployGd. ") 
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The  Nebraska  Act  (H.R.  No,  13)  allots  24.52  per  cent  of  the 
total  state  assistance  budget  of  four  and  one-half  raillion  dollars  for 
the  bionnlui^.   This  fund,  which  amounts  to  ovor  one  raillion  dollars, 
is  one  of  several  which  is  administrorod  by  the  State  Assistance  Com- 
mittoe  and  which  is  allotted  to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  n^t  of  need.   It  includes  work  relief,  home  relief  and  transient 
relief  as  defined  by  the  law. 

The  Nebraska  Act  stipulated  that  the  direct  relief  grants 
should  go  to  the  counties  in  monthly  installments.   But  as  relief  needs 
were  immediate,  duo  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  NERA,  and  the  funds  for 
old  ago  and  blind  assistance  and  aid  to  dependent  children  wore  not  a- 
vailable  until  state  plans  had  been  approved  by  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
curity Board,  the  State  Director  of  Assistance  ruled  that  a  C'^unty 
might  draw  up  to  50  per  cent  of  its  total  relief  grant  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  year,  but  must  reserve  the  balance  for  the  coming 
winter.   To  help  meet  the  need  during  the  transition  period,  the  NERA 
continued  to  make  grants  to  the  neediest  counties  from  its  reserve. 

Up  to   July,  1936^  78  c. ^unties  had  drawn  50  per  cent  of  their 
total  relief  allotment.   There  was  little  or  no  supervision  by  the 
state  administrative  officers  or  their  district  supervisors,  of  the 
methods  under  which  this  state  appropriation  was  spent,  and  '-nly  re- 
cently v/as  any  concern  shovm  as  to  proper  methods  of  accounting  for 
its  use. 

.  County  administration  of  state  unemployment  relief  funds  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  County  Assistance  Comiaittee,  acting  as  the  county 
relief  board.   As  in  all  ^thor  categi-irios  of  the  State  Assistance  Acts, 
this  County  Assistance  Committee  is  composed  of  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  or  Supervisors,  the  County  Treasurer,  and  the  County 
Board  of  Public  V'felfare,  if  one  has  boon  established.   It  is  the  duty 
of  the  County  Relief  Board  to  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  all  unem- 
ployment and  homo  relief  agencies  within  the  county,  as  well  as  vfith 
all  other  private  and  public  relief  agencies,  to  the  end  that  the  a- 
vailable  relief  funds  shall  be  distributed  equitably  for  the  support 
of  the  vforthy  unemployed  and  their  families,  to  an  extent  compatible 
vifith  health,  decency,  and  self-respect. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  district  supervisors  of  old 
ago  and  blind  assistance  include  unem■■5lo;^^mcnt  relief  in  their  field  of 
administration,  but  up  to  the  present  (July,  1936)  this  had  not  boon 
done . 

0 Id  Ago  As s i stanc o .   The  old  ago  assistance  act  provides  that  any 
person  is  eligible  for  assistance  who: 

Is  65  years  of  age  or   older. 

Has  lived  in  the  state  five  "f  the  nine 

preceding  years,  including  one  year 

immediately  preceding  aj^plication. 
Is  not  an  inmate  of  any  penal  institution 

or  state  hospital. 


Flas  no   nno  ablo  to  suiOi-'ort  him 
Had  an  incomo  of  loss  tha^  $360  the  yoar 
innTiGdiatGly  precoding;  incomo  from  pro- 
perty to  to  computed  at  five  pov   cent 
of  its  value,  regardless  of  actual  income. 

Assistance  grants  may  be  as'  high  as  550  per  monthj,  and  may  not  be  less 
than  i'^S.OO*   Aid  to  the  aged  and  blind  is  not  a  pension,  and  is  to  be 
given  wholly  on  the  basis  of  need  (poor  relief). 

The  County  Assistance  Committee  has  complete  control  over  the 
issuance  and  amount  of  old  age  assistance,  except  that  an  appeal  to  the 
State  Assistance  Committee  by  the  applicant  is  provided  for.   Local  ad- 
ministration has  been  difficult,  due  to  the  involved  forms  sent  out 
from  Che  state  office,  the  lack  of  experienced  county  directors,  and 
the  absence  of  helpful  supervision  from  the  state  office. 

The  average  grant  for  the  state  in  April,  1936,  was  ^'14:, 57, 
counties  varying  from  $8.55  to  t>27,50  average.   There  had  been  21,175 
applications  up  to  the  time  of  ivriting,  of  which  19,511  had  been  ap- 
proved.  In  a  study  made  in  May,  1935,  based  upon  the  persons  65  years 
and  over,  receiving  NERA  grants,  it  was  estimated  that  the  niumber  of 
aged  needy  was  12,000.   Another  estimate  of  March,  1936,  placed  the 
m^aximijm  at  17,000, 

Blind  Assistance.   Persons  eligible  to  receive  blind  assist- 
ance are  those  16  years  and  ovor,  who  are  blind  according  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  law,  and  vriio  can  qualify  as  to  need,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  old  age  assistance  act.   Grants  may  be  as  largo  as 
t^ZO   per  month  and  m.ay  be  no  less  than  '^"'15.   In  April,  1936,  there  wore 
47  counties  giving  blind  assistance  from  this  fund,  of  vriiich  25  counties 
were  giving  grants  below  the  minimum  allovfod  by  law.   One  comity  was 
giving  as  lovf  as  04.50  per  month.   The  state  director  of  assistance  is 
urging  those  counties  to  supplement  the  amounts  from  county  fxinds  for 
the  blind,  but  is  not  empovforod  to  enforce  his  request. 

Investigations  for  blind  assistance  seem  to  have  boon  more 
haphazard  than  those  for  old  age.   Some  counties  interpret  the  law  to 
mgan  total  blindness,  contrary  to  tho  dofinition  in  the  statute.   It 
was  estimated  in  November,  1935,  that  t-iere  were  300  blind  in  tho  state 
eligible  for  assistance.   By  July  1,  1936,  345  applications  had  been 
received,  and  325  approved.   Since  this  number  included  none  from.  Doug- 
las County  and  few  from  Lancaster,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  pos- 
sibly 500  eligible  blind  in  the  state. 

C.   Federal  Social  Insurance 


Old  Ap;e  Benefits . 

No  state  law  is  necessary  to  secure  the  benefits  of  Federal 
Old  Age  Insurance.   A  tax  is  to  bo  levied  by  tho  Federal  government 
beginning  January  1,  1937,  to  bo  paid  by  both  employer  and  employee. 
Benefits  begin  January  1,  1942,  and  aro  to  bo  paid  to  eligible  vrorkcrs 
when  they  roach  the  ago  of  65  years.   Tho  law  doos  not  apply  to  several 
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classes,  including  chiefly  fax-m  laborers,  domestic  servants,  and  persons 
unemployed  or  past  65  years  on  December  31,  1936.   It  is  estimated  that 
the  exempted  persons  in  Nebraska  will  include  over  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  workers  of  the  state. 

Unemployment  Insurance  . 


The  Legislature  in  1936  passed  no  unemployment  insurance  act, 
although  the  Federal  payroll  tax  on  employers  of  eight  or  more  vrorkers 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1936.   If  and  v\rhen  the  state  passes  an  ac- 
ceptable act,  90  per  cent  of  the  tax  paid  out  comes  back  to  Nebraska  to 
bo  used  for  the  unemployed  in  those  industries. 
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C  ?i  I  L  D     C  A  R 


State  Child  Wolf arc  Bureau 


H  i  storical _B  ackKfound 

Tho  Stato  Child  Wolfaro  Bureau  v;r.s  ostablisho'd  in  1919  as  an 
indopondont  agonoy  directly  under  the  (Tov^^rnor.   It  vras   to  bo  provid.,'d 
with  offices  and  equipnont  by  tho  Department  of  I'unlic  I^istruct'- on,  but 
tho  Governor  w\s  to  appoint  tho  Director  to  serve  tv/o  years,  and  the 
Director  in  turn  to  a|Ji3oint  tho  staff,   Tho  Children's  Code  Cormnission, 
a  tenporary  organization  •'.Yhich  lapsed  liay  11,  1921,  and  Vnich  vfas  es- 
tablished for  the  revision  of  the  lav/s  relating  to  children,  was  made 
a  coordinating  agency.   Four  days  after  the  passage  of  tho  Child  Vfelfarc 
Bureau  Act,  the  Civil  i'.drainistrative  Code  Act  wr.s  passed.   Under  au- 
thority granted  the  Governor  by  this  statute,  tho  Child  Vfelfare  Bureau 
was  placed  in  the  nev:  Departraent  of  Public  Welfare,  and  took  over  many 
of  the  duties  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Correctio:is. 

Due  largely  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  tho  history,  func- 
tion, and  duties  of  tlie  above  agencies,  tho  Bureau  has  been  handicapped 
from  the  time  of  its  ostablislment  in  1919  until  tho  revised  act  of  1933 
(C.....,S._SupP|^Nob«,  81-5714  to  81-5717).   In  the  14  years'  struggle  over 
tho  Civil  Administro.tive  Code  in  Nebraska,  the  lack  of  clarity  in  the 
statutes  ?^uide  tho  Bureau  the  constant  target  for  proposed  change,  Ylhen 
tho  Code  struggle  ended  in  1933,  and  resulted  in  the  abolition  '.)f  tho 
Dopartiaent  of  Public  V/elfare  in  April,  1933,  the  Child  i/elfare  Bureau 
continued  its  former  functions  under  tho  nov/  statute  v>rhich  v^ent  into 
offoct  in  August^  1933.   Under  this  act,  the  Bureau  is  directly  under 
the  control  of  tho  Governor,  who  appoints  the  director  to  servo  during 
his  term  of  office.   The  duties  are  clearly  stated  and  fall  under  two 
general  heads:   l)  tho  enforcement  of  all  lava's  relating  to  special 
classes  of  children,  except  such  children  as  are  imder  the  jurisdictif 
of  tho  B'^ard  of  Control;   2)  the  enforcement  nf  la^vs  origin;^. lly  under 
the  jurisdicti'in  of  the  State  Bnard  of  Charities  aid  Correct'"  ons  ('']^3. 
ifeb.,  1929:   71-2501  to  71-2701  inclusive.)   While  the  latter  category 
doos  not  properly  belong  under  a  Child  '.iolfare  Bureau,  it  v/as  felt  that 
a  substitute  for  the  State  Dopartriijnt  of  Public  >[elfare  v/as  provided, 
there  was  no  more  logical  agency  to  take  over  the  administration  of 
these  lav/3  than  the  Child  tJ'elfare  B\ireau, 

'Yith  the  passage  of  thu  State  ilssistance  i.cts  in  November, 
1935,  the  Bureau  v/as  made  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Aid  to 
Dependeiit  Children,  which  is  partially  finmiced  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board,  and  for  Child  V/elfare  Services  and  Crippled  Children, 
which  are  administered  through  tho  Federal  Children's  Bureau,   (For  a 
graphic  presentation  of  tho  organization  and  duties  of  tho  Child  Vlel- 
fare  Bureau,  see  Charts  'VII  and  XI  under  section  on  "Historical  Sui:i^ 
mary" , ) 


on 
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Tho  prosont  diroctor  was  appointod  May  1,  1935,   Sho  has  boon 
very  active  in  tho  Stato  Fedoratinn  of  vVonon' s  Clubs,  in  pron-^tlng  v/ol- 
fare  logislation  in  tho  stato,  and,  in  1935,  was  a  candidate  for  noni- 
nation  for  Govornor  in  tho  stato  prinarios.   Although  not  provi'iusly  on- 
ployod  in  s'icial  work,  sho  is  to  bo  highly  comnondod  f^^r  hor  offf-rts  to- 
ward hiring  onployoos  ospocially  trained  for  tho  vfork  which  they  arc  ox- 
pocted  to  porforn.   Positions  in  tho  Bureau,  however,  should  bo  placed 
under  a  stato  civil  service  systen  with  the  staff  oraployed  and  retained 
on  a  merit  basis. 

The  assistant  director  is  a  college  graduate  vrith  specialized 
undergraduate  training  in  social  work  courses,  and  tvro   years'  experience 
iA  Federal  relief  v;ork.   The  case  supervisor  employed  for  a  temporary 
periL"'d  only,  now  -.n  half  tine,  has  had  excellent  prof ossiiinal  proparr^- 
tion  and  child  welfare  experience,,   It  is  essential  that  this  pnsiti^ni 
be  filled  'on  a  permanent  basis  as  soon  as  possible.   The  field  super- 
visors  (5j  have  had  varying  degrees  of  professional  training  and  ex- 
perience.  Personnel  standards  for  district  supervisors  require  eligi- 
bility for  membership  in  tho  /onerican  dissociation  for  Social  Workers, 
experience  in  family  case  v/ork,  preferably  in  a  rural  .area,  and  child 
welfare  experience  in  a  standard  agency,  preferably  in  a  public  agency. 
In  view  -^f  tho  techjiical  nature  of  tho  work  of  the  Bureau,  it  is  im.- 
portant  that  high  standards  for  personnel  be  maintained, 

Tho  certification  staff,  all  of  whom  have  ho.d  some  profos- 
sional  social  vrork   experience,  is  going  over  the  applicatiims  f'-^r  aid 
to  dependent  children  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  investij^ation 
and  tho  eligibility  of  those  applying  for  aid,   A  county  worker  is 
carrying  out  a  dcmionstration  program  of  social  work  in  one  C'.mnty,   (jit 
present,  December  1,  1936,  there  are  five  of  those  cumty  v/orkers  em- 
ployed,)  The  Bureau  is  making  every  effort  to  place  its  case  v>rork  pi*^- 
gram  on  a  sound  and  effective  basis. 

Under  previous  regimes,  tho  Bureau  accepted  case  vj-^rk  responsi- 
bility for  cases  referred  by  county  attorneys,  comnty  judges,  sheriffs, 
and  sometimes,  private  citizens.   Those  cases  were  usually  sex  delin- 
quencies for  which  tho  community  had  n'-  solution  other  than  x.^.    send  -of- 
fenders to  a  state  institutiorx.   In  Linc->ln  and  Ori-:ihaj  such  cases  v'oro 
sometimes  referred  to  a  private  agency,  but  sometimes  carrioil  by  the 
Bureau,   V/ith  only  two  f  i  ;ld  agents  previ.a;s  to  1936 j,  thio  was  r.n  im- 
possible pr  'gramc   Recently  tho  r.tatc  has  boon  divided  into  six  dis- 
tricts, each  including  from  six  to  20  c-untlos.   VJ'hile  tho  stat^  Buroaii 
is  still  understaffed,  this  is  the  I'irst  -'rogram  it  has  over  siot  up  in 
an  endeavor  t'3  iriake  adequate  child  welfare  services  av^ilnble  to  ovory 
county. 

Finances 

The  present  biennial  appri-'priati^in  for  adiainistration  under 
the  Child  .Welfare  Act  is  .t.15,500  of  which  f 5, 500  is  allotted  for  mainte- 
nance and  travel.   Under  tho  Social  Security  program,  tho  follov;ing  ad- 
ditional funds  are  available  each  miinth. 


Sorvicos Fodoral  Funds State  Funds 

Crippled   Childron  ^3,849.00  *a,966.61 

Child   VTelfare  2,194.83  781.53 

Dependent   Children  Fed_^_&_State 

.''':   5, 2 8 5. "43     

Total  ^'IS, 977.40 


Aid  to   Dependent  Children  ^^^2 7, 659. 79  fU55,319.59 


Records  and  _,He_p,o r ts 

The  system  of  records  and  reports  in  the  Bureau  in  the  past 
has  been  incomplete  and  confusing.   Each  new  administration  apparently- 
discarded  the  former  records  and  set  up  its  o-vvii  file,  with  resulting 
disorder  and  duplication.   For  example,  records  on  maternity  homes  were 
found  filed  in  17  different  places.   The  forms  for  reports  reouired  by 
law  from  certain  agencies  need  revising.   If  and  y;hen  sufficient  statis- 
tical material  has  been  made  available,  the  Bureau  should  undertake  re- 
search studies  based  on  these  report;. 

Supe rvision  of  Child-Car i ng  Instit -  ■tiqiis 

In  1935,  13  child-placing  agencies  Virere  licensed  by  the  Bureau; 
up  to  July  1,  193s3,  only  four  licenses  had  been  renewed,  though  the  a- 
gencies  were  operating  as  usual.   Previous  to  1935,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, licensing  had  b?i  ..'n  done  routinely.   Recently  it  has  boon  de- 
cided, quite  properJ.y,  to  exercise  more  care,  and  licenses  are  not  be- 
ing granted  until  after  inspection.   This  uolicy  has  caused  delay,  and 
the  matter  should  be  ;;ittonded  to  as  proiaptly  as  time  and  facilities 
vfill  permit   ^lecent  reports  from  the  13  child-placing  agencies  in  the 
state  show  dofinito  need  for  stato  inspection  and  supervision.   This 
need  app.)ars  Gsooc:'.ally  in  records  on  importation  and  exportation  of 
dependent  children.   It  is  recomraondod  that  no  out-state  a-'oncY  be 
licensid  to  place  children  in  ITebrasLa,  unless  that  ag..nicy  m.aintains 
the  same  standa;"d  of  service  and  invusti.\ation  as  is  required  by  Tlebrxs- 
ka  agencies.   The  bond  of  '^■100  required  by  law  from  out-st.'-to  agonci'-;s 
might  be  Vfaivod  in  case  these  meet  the  Nebraska  standards  for  licenf?nr:r 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  beo"!  no  r'jgulations  regarding 
the  placement  of  Nebraska  children  outside  t'a,.-  st.j.t  .;  .   The  need  for 
sucli  ro^,^ulatiori  is  probably  mor^;  importr.nt  th:.n  :i'l,;s  for  the  importa- 
tion of  childr'.in,  as  is  shovm  by  the  follovfing  sntu.itioii.   One  agency 
showed  17  placements  out  of  23  to  be  out-state^.,  and  the  return  nf  in 
children  30  placed.   Such  practices  are  uestructivo  of  normal  child- 
hood and  require  improvement  under  the  sup'^rvision  of   the  State  Bureau 
of  Child  :fclfare. 

It  will  be  rocallod  that  '"/no  inv  ;stigaGion  of  agencies  and 
institutions  other  than  children's  v/as  saade  a  responsibility  of  tiie 
Bureau  under  the  revised  act  of  1933,   Viliilo  this  is  not  properly  the 
function  of  a  ch.ild  welfare  bureau,  the  wisdom  of  definitely  placing 
the  administration  of  those  laws  has  boon  .justified.   Under  this  power. 
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tho  Buroau  was  ablo  to  hoar  a  conplaint  concorning  an  old  people's  homo. 
Inspoction  shov/od  such  unsanitary  conditions  and  noglGct  of  holploss 
inmatos  as  to  justify  tho  stato  in  closing  tho  institution. 

Closer  cooperation  is  rcconricnded  betvroen  tho  Child  V/olfaro 
Bureau  and  tho  Board  of  Control  in  relation  to  state  institutions  doing 
child  ulacGRcnt  and  juvenile  parole  work.   The  case  supervisor  of  the 
Child  IVelfare  Bureau  should  have  the  duty  of  giving  assistance  and 
supervision  to  field  workers  fron  the  state  institutions  f-^-r  dependent 
and  delinquent  children*   From  funds  provided  through  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act,  tho  Bureau  night  supplenent  the  placenont  staff  of  tho 
H.3rae  for  Dependent  Children  with  one  or  more  field  vforkers.   If  a  psy- 
chiatric social  vforker  vroro  added  to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau  staff, 
her  services  would  bo  vo.luablo  to  the  field  workers  of  the  stato  insti- 
tutions for  children  under  tho  Board  of  Control. 

Under  tho  present  law  in  Nebraska,  now  agencies  for  public 
welfare  are  inc.irporated  by  the  Secretary  "f  Stato,  without  regard  to 
their  qualifications  for  doing  social  work.   This  has  resulted  in  cer- 
tain agencies  which  could  not  possibly  qualify  for  licenses  fron  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau,  receiving  articles  of  incorporation  fron  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,   This  procoduro  should  be  corrected  at  onco,  either  by 
agreonent  botwoon  the  t^/o  officers  concerned,  or  bettor,  by  changing 
the  statute . 


Administrative  Rec oTTLnGndat_i^o_ns 

Tho  present  administration  has  started  a  oonprehensivo  pro- 
gran  in  lino  with  the  functions  of  a  standard  state  child  v/elfare  bureau. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  program  can  continue  without  having  politi- 
cal influences  bri'mght  to  bear  to  disturb  the  development  of  the  Bu«»» 
roau' s  program  for  the  service  of  children. 

It  seens  advisable  at  the  present  tine,  for  the  Bureau  to 
function  independently  of  other  state  departments.   It  is  to 'be  hoped 
that  a  Department  of  Public  Yfelfare  v/ill  bo  established  soon,  and  at 
that  tine  that  Bureau  night  well  be  a  division  of  this. 

It  is  strongly  recoinmonded  that  an  unpaid  advisory  connittee, 
composed  of  non-official  people  bo  organized  soon.   It  is  suggested  that 
it  bo  made  up  ot   seven  members,  four  chosen  by  the  Director,  and  three 
chosen  by  these  f')ur  members,  for  ovor-lapping  terns  of  three  or  more 
years'  period.   At  least  two  of  tho  m.onbers  should  bo  professionally 
trained  social  v/orkers.   Tho  advisory  connittoe  should  nect  monthly, 
should  advise  with  the  Direct<jr  and  staff  ^n  p'-ilicy  and  program,  and 
night  be  divided  into  subcommittees  for  the  study  of,  and  planning  for, 
particular  fields  of  child  welfare  activity.   Such  a  committco,  proper- 
ly chosen,  would  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  furthering  a  satisfacto- 
ry Child  Welfare  program  for  the  state. 


B.  Juvenile  Ci^urt 


A  Nebraska  statute,  passed  in  1905,  provided  for  a  state-wide 
system  of  juvenile  courts  with  jurisdiction  over  dependent,  neglected. 
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and  dolinquont  children  undor  16  years.   The  ago  was  later  raised  to 
18  years,  and  the  jurisdiotion  of  the  Cv)urt  extended  over  Mothers' 
Pension  cas>Js  (1915),  and  over  divorce  and  alimony  cases  in  which  chil- 
dren were  involved  (1919). 

In  counties  t^vor  50,000  populatinn  the  district  judf^os  are  to 
choose  one  '-^f  their  number  as  juvenile  judge,  v;ho  is  to  serve  during 
his  torn  unless  another  judge  is  choson.   In  one  of  the  tv>ro  largest 
C)'Jintics,  a  nov/  judge  is  choson  each  year,  and  this  rotation  results  in 
a  woakoning  of  the  ji;vonilo  court  so  that  it  docs  scarcely  noro  than 
carry  on  a  routine  perfunctory  procedure.   One  of  the  judges  is  opposed 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  believes  it 
responsible  for  the  increase  of  delinquency.   The  statute  should  be 
changed  to  provide,  in  the  larger  courts,  for  the  election  of  judges 
especially  fitted  for,  and  interested  in,  juvenile  problens  and  their 
troatnent  through  the  juvenile  court. 

County  judges  handlo  all  juvenile  court  cases  in  76  counties; 
district  judges  in  eight  counties,  and  district  and  county  judges  in 
seven  counties.   Tvfo  counties  reported  that  thoy  had  never  had  a  juve- 
nile court  case.   Since  Nebraska  does  not  require  judges  to  be  admitted 
to  the  bar,  it  is  estimated  that  from  one-half  to  one-third  of  the 
county  judges  are  not  attorneys,  and  havo  no   conception  of  the  princi- 
ples and  procedure  upon  which  good  juvenile  court  practice  is  based. 
It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  vfith  the  exception  of  five  or  six 
counties  in  the  state,  there  are  no  real  juvenile  courts  in  Nebraska. 
It  should  not,  however,  bo  lost  sight  of  that  a  few  competent,  inter- 
ested judges  are  making  the  juvenile  court  in  their  communities  an 
instrument  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  those  areas. 

In  41  countdes  there  viore  no  cp.sos  heard  in  the  six  months 
immediately  preceding  the  beginning  of  the  purvey,  v/ith  the  exception 
of  Mothers*  Pension  cases.  In  tho  remaining  52  countie,s,  there  v/ere 
515  formal  hearings,  of  Virhich  Douglas  county  recorded  70  and  Lancaster 
county  118.  Tho  activity  of  tho  juvenile  court  in  Douglas  ci'3unty  is 
not  represented  by  tho  number  of  caso^s  recorded,  since  many  informal 
hearings  are  held  there.   Of  the  515  cases  heard  formally, 

146  were  committed  to  some  public  or  private  institution, 
245  vroro  placed  ':>n  probati-ni^ 

124  v^rere  disposed  of  otherwise,  71  of  those  being  dis- 
missed . 

Of  tho  146  comiaittod  to  institutions, 

28  v^oro  sent  to  tho  Girls'  Training  School  at  Geneva^ 
49  wore  sent  to  the  Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Koarn:5y^ 
9  vj-ere  sent  to  tho  State  Reformatory  for  lYomon  at  York_, 
2  vrare  sent  to  tho  'vJonen'  i  Industrial  Home  at  Hilfordj 
27  wore  sent  to  some  private  institution. 

Probation,  in  many  cases,  is  used  carelessly,  and  in  only  a 
fovj-  instances  does  it  mean  more  than  a  system  of  routine  reporting  by 
tho  child  to  the  probation  officer.   Only  the  largest  tv/o  comities  have 
full-time,  paid  probati^m  officers,  and  even  these  have  no  qualifica- 
tions fixed  for  such  officers.   Most  judges  do  not  know  hovj-  to  uso  tho 
services  of  probation  officers  for  tho  child's  benefit. 


■    ';.;;!'      \ 
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Dotention  was  usod  in  87  of  tho  515  cases,   Thou[_;h  tho  law 
forbiis  childrGn  undor  16  boing  confinod  in  tho  sane  building  or  yard 
with  adult  convicts,  37  children  wore  detained  in  jails.   Thirty- two 
Tvero  hold  in  detention  hones,  and  tho  ronaindcr  detained  in  various 
other  places. 


C.  Tho  Dolinquont  Child 


Extent  of  Dclinquoncy  Anon^^  C hildron  of  the  State , 

Tho  data  for  this  section  are  taken  chiefly  fron  the  records 
of  tho  juvenile  c  uirts  of  tho  state  for  tho  six  rionths  procodin^^  date 
of  tho  bojimiin^  of  tho  Survey. 

Under  the  Nebraska  juvenile  court  statute,  a  delinquent  child 
is  not  only  > ^ne  who  violates  a  state  or  nunicipal  law,  but  also  one  who 
is  livin,'^  undor  conditions  which  vxill  probably  lead  to  law-brcakinr^ . 

Of  the  515  cases  heard  by  tho  juvenile  courts  fr'nn  Soptonber 
1,  1935,  t'^  ]/!arch  1,  1936,   383,  or  75  per  cent,  vj-oro  on  charjj-os  of 
delinquency,  and  nily  one-f'>urth  >n  ace  o,int  of  dopendonoy  or  nOj^lcct. 
Of  the  362  dolinque.nts  a^jainst  whon  specific  charr.es  vroro  filed,  296, 
or  over  80  por  cont,  v/oro  b  ys.   The  offense  iiost  frequently  charf;ed 
was  stoalin^;;,  Virhich  constituted  56,9  per  cont  of  tho  total  offenses. 
Incorrigibility  was  the  second  highest  cause  for  children  being  brought 
into  court;  and  while  it  constituted  21,9  per  cent  "f   the  total  nui-nbor 
of  charges,  it  v/as  tho  occasion  for  the  appearance  I'f  over  50  por  cent 
of  the  girls,  and  only  11  per  cent  of  the  boys. 

Replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  State  Child  Ifelfaro 
Bureau  indicated  tho  fo'llov/ing  suggesti'ins  for  preventing  juvcnilo  dc- 
linquoncyi 

1,  Bettor  hone  training  and  a  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility on  tho  part  of  parents. 

2.  C')ntrol  -jf  the  liquor  problen  and  of  unsupervised  public 
dance  halls  and  pool  rooms. 

3.  Eraployncnt  for  parents. 

4,  Lack  of  adequate  recreation  facilities  (only  31  counties 
reported  playgrounds). 

Truancy  is  frequently  closely  related  to  delinquency.   ("'Ut- 
sido  the  larger  towns,  alnost  no   use  is  nado  of  the  statute  providing 
for  compulsory  attendance  officers.   In  65  counties,  only  15  persons 
were  reported  thus  enployod.   School  attendance  in  those  counties  rc.nged 
fr<jra  30  to  100  per  cent. 
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Visiting  teachors,  trainod  and  skilled  in  dealing  with  tho  pro- 
blems of  school  children,  are  alnost  unknown  in  tho  state.  There  arc 
fewer  now  than  there  were  five  or  six  years  ago,  duo  to  the  retrench- 
mont  in  school  expenditures. 


State  Industrial  School  for  Boys. 

Tho  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  located  three  miles  west 
of  Kearney,  was  established  in  1879,  for  tho  care  of  bays  and  girls. 
Since  1891,  it  has  been  used  for  tho  care  of  boyg  only.   It  is  a  "school 
for  tho  retention,  education,  discipline,  industrial  training,  and  re- 
formation of  male  juvenile  offenders".   The  institution  is  under  the 
management  of  tho  Board  of  Control,   The  averG.ge  daily  inmate  p^-'pulation 
for  the  last  bienni\;m  was  198  boys. 

The  School  is  located  on  602  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
state,  and  75  additional  acres  which  are  leased.   The  buildings  are  in 
a  good  state  of  repair,  and  consist  of  five  cottages,  superintendent's 
residence,  hospital,  auditorium,  trades  building,  and  administration 
building.   More  adequate  cottage  facilities  are  necessary,  since  tho  boys 
are  living  under  crowded  conditions.   Since  school  is  conducted  only  in 
rooms  in  the  cottages,  a  vroll-oquippod  school  building  is  necessary. 
This  would  make  it  possible  for  the  cottagos  to  be  used  solely  for  liv- 
ing purposes. 

On  April  30,  1936,  33  full-time  workers  and  nine  part-time 
workers  wore  employed,   Tho  Board  of  Control  appoints  tho  superintend- 
ent and  assistant  superintendent.   The  superintendent  hires  the  other 
employees.   The  superintendent  has  been  in  charge  of  tho  institution 
for  23  years.   Ho  was  formerly  a  school  superintendent,  is  a  high  school 
graduate,  and  has  had  a  business  course.   The  assistant  superintendent 
has  had  tv\ro  years  of  college  training.   The  physician  is  a  graduate  of 
medical  school.   The  Steward,  previously  in  business,  is  a  high  school 
graduate,  and  has  had  a  business  course.   The  matron  wr.s  formerly  a 
toachor,   Tho  parole  officer  is  a  college  graduate  but  with  no  training 
in  social  case  work.   Three  of  the  company  managers  arc  graduates  of  a 
university  or  college,  and  two  have  had  training  in  a  state  teachers' 
college. 

Full  raaintenance  is  given  all  omployoos,  and  in  addition 

salaries  ranging  from  C'.2,299.96  for  tho  superintendent,  to  |536.00  per 

year  for  tho  v/omen  in  charge  of  the  dining  rooms.   The  parrjlo  officer 
receives  ^1,200.00  per  year. 

Long  tenure  of  office  seems  to  be  tho  rule,  eight  employees 
having  been  at  the  instituti'ni  from  10  ti>  20  years,  and  throe  from  20 
to  25  years,   Tho  hours  of  duty  are  most  unreasonable,  since  employees 
live  at  tho  institution  and  in  general  are  subject  to  call  at  all  times. 
Hours  are  long,  and  days  off  are  less  than  reasonable  under  satisfactory 
standards.   Throe  days  sick  leave  is  granted.   Personnel  policies  ar  i 
badly  in  need  of  revision.   No  training  prof;ram  is  given  for  the  staff. 

Tho  total  cost  of  operating  tho  institution  for  the  year  end- 
ing Juno  30,  1936,  was  f.  83,392,14.   Of  this,  salaries  amounted  to 
!^25, 974^37,   Per  capita  cost  per  month  for  tho  last  biennium  vms  $30.15. 
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C  liTimitinont  to  tho  school  is  nado  by  a  court  of  record ,  Any 
boy  may  bo  comrfLittGd  v/ho  is  under  18  yoars  of  ago,  who  shall  ho,vG  been 
f')und  guilty  of  any  crino  except  murder  or  manslaughter^  is  of  sane 
mind,  or  who  for  v;-ant  of  proper  parental  care  or  other  causes,  is  grow- 
ing up  in  mendicancy  or  crime.   There  is  no  minimum  ago,  and  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race  or  religion.   Non-residents  of  Hobras- 
ka  may  bo  comiaitted  to  tho  sch  ;ol. 

The  childr^-n  admitted  arc  largely  of  the  older  ago  group, 
with  57  per  cent  of  the  128  admissions  in  1935  being  15  yoars  of  age 
or  older.   Of  the  children  under  care  April  30,  1936,  66  per  cent  of  a 
gr  'Up  taken  as  a  sample,  were  16  yoars  '-■Id  and  above. 

C.-;mmitmcnts  during  1935  wore  for  the  following  reasons:   Lar- 
concy-thoft,  33;  breaking  and  entering,  23;  auto  theft,  19;  unclassi- 
fied delinquency,  17;  incorrigibility,  14.   Stealing  was  tho  primary 
offense 'in  58  per  cent  of  tho  o.dmissions .   In  some  cases  it  v/as  impos- 
sible t  3  ascertain  tho  typo  of  delinquency  by  the  records  of  the  insti- 
tution.  One  boy  had  been  admitted  because  of  dependency  and  neglect. 
In  at  least  three  other  cases,  boy's  pranks  seemed  to  be  tVie  only  cause 
f  ^r  commitment.   In  another  case  in  v/hich  tho  charge  v/as  truancy,  the 
judge  had  stated  that  if  there  had  been  a  homo  available  for  the  boy, 
he  v/ould  not  have  oiTimittod  him..   One  hundred  and  nine  boys  of  tho  129 
admitted  in  1935  came  from  their  own  ho.mos.   In  only  62  cases  wore  the 
parents  living  together. 

Of  the  children  in  the  institution  on  April  30,  1936,  64  per 
cent  had  been  in  it  less  than  one  year,  and  approximately  nine  por  cent 
more  than  tliroe  years. 

B'^ys  remain  in  tho  institution  for  an  indefinite  period. 
They  are  placed  on  parole  after  they  have  earned  18,000  merit  credits. 
Tho  average  length  of  time  needed  to  earn  the  credits  required  for 
first  parole  is  12  t'l  13  months,  and  for  second  parole  is  15  to  16 
months.   This  is  a  very  mechanical  system  for  granting  parole  and  gives 
little  indication  of  the  boy's  readiness  for  parole,  A  boy  earns  ap- 
proximately 1000  credits  per  m^nth.   Ho  secures  30  credits  daily  for 
satisfactory  conduct,  10  for  deportnont,  10  for  industry,  and  10  for 
education.   Additional  credits  arc  given  for  truthfulness,  honesty, 
trustworthiness,  turning  in  cigarette  butts,  unlighted  matches,  mice 
tails  and  rat  tails.   Demerits  are  given  for  disobedience,  lying,  smok- 
ing, breaking  rules,  attempted  escape,  etc.  Boys  are  autom.atically 
discharged  f r  im  the  school  when  they  become  21  yoars  of  age.   Occasion- 
ally the  Board  of  Control  may  secure  the  release  of  a  boy  outside  the 
regular  pr'^codure,  A  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  discharges  each 
month,  but  tho  b.^ys'  names  are  not  listed.   Nearly  all  of  the  b'^ys  are 
discharged  because  they  have  reached  their  majority;  many  are  on  parole, 
however,  at  the  time  of  discharge. 

There  is  no  social  casevfork  service  except  the  program  of 
supervision  of  paroled  boys  under  the  parole  officer.  At  the  time  of 
the  study  the  officer  had  3  73  boys  under  supervision  scattered  over 
the  entire  state,   A  boy  is  visited  once  after  he  has  been  on  parole 
four  months  and  every  three  months  afterv/ard  for  the  first  year.   During 
the  second  year  visits  are  made  every  six  months.   After  the  boy  hns 
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made  a  fair  adjustinont  he  is  released  from  active  supervision.   A  boy 
is  returned  to  the  institution  if  ho  violates  his  parole.   No  attempt 
is  made  to  plan  the  boy' s  return  to  his  home  until  three  months  before 
parole.   Under  the  present  system  there  seems  to  be  little  the  parole 
officer  can  contribute  to  the  boy's  homo  adjustment.   At  least  one  more 
parole  officer  should  bo  employed,   It  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a 
trained  social  worker  at  the  institution  whoso  chief  concern  would  be 
with  the  boys  in  the  institution,  and  to  interpret  the  progress  of  the 
boys  to  the  parolo  officer  and  institution  staff.   Supervisory  service 
for  the  parole  of fie or  should  bo  secured  through  the  casework  super- 
visor of  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau, 

Boys  on  parolo  must  make  written  reports  to  the  institution 
covering  their  various  activities.   These  are  monthly  ro^ports  during 
the  first  year,  quarterly  during  the  second,  somi-annual  the  third,  and 
annual  the  fourth.   These  reports  must  bo  signed  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  boy  is  paroled  and  by  another  sponsor  in  the  co'nmunity.   Many  boys 
are  placed  in  homes  other  than  their  own,   A  very  superficial  investi- 
gation is  madi:.   Studies  of  those  hones  should  be  complete,  with  an 
adequate  record  kept. 

Records  on  individual  cases  are  very  noagcr.   The  boy  is  given 
a  number  upon  entrance  to  the  institution  and  the  court  commitment  is 
given  this  number  and  filed  chronoloj^ically.   In  some  instances  a  few 
facts  of  family  history  are  sent  by  the  courts  with  tho  boys.   Adequate 
individual  records  are  badly  needed.   These  records  should  contain  iden- 
tifying information,  other  available  information  on  the  boys,  informa- 
tion obtained  on  the  boys  while  in  the  institution,  date  of  parole,  re- 
ports of  parole  officer,  and  these  records  should  be  filed  according  to 
the  status  of  tho  case  as  to  active  or  closed.   An  adequate  filing  sys- 
tem with  a  master  card  file  should  bo  dovelopod.   Tho  records  should 
reveal  the  number  of  boys  undor  care  on   any  day,  names  of  tho  boys,  and 
the  types  of  care  received,  A  central  registration  plan  should  be  de- 
veloped for  all  tho  state  institutions  on  all  cases. 

There  is  a  part-time  physician  on  the  staff  who  visits  the 
institution  daily  and  is  on  call  at  other  times,   Tho  emphasis  is  to 
provide  care  for  the  sick  rather  than  to  develop  physical  well-being. 
Tho  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  from  20  to  30  beds,   A  superficial 
physical  examination  is  given  at  tho  time  of  admission.   No  n^assorman 
tost  is  ,__;iven  except  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  disease.   Eyes  are 
not  examined  unless  there  is  an  indication  tliat  sight  is  impaired.  Tooth 
are  mt  examined  and  dental  care  is  provided  <^nly  in  case  of  emergency. 
Precauti'-m  is  taken  against  diphtheria,  and  vaccinatinns  f-^r  smallpox 
were  given  when  the  disease  broke  ;^ut  in  Kearney.   It  is  obvious  that 
more  comploto  physical  examinations  at  tho  time  of  admission  are  neces- 
sary.  There  are  no  facilities  for  psychiatric  service. 

Formal  instruction  is  provided  at  the  instituti-^n  through  the 
tenth  grade  and  cormercial  instruction  after  that.   The  boys  attend 
school  only  half  of  each  day  during  tho  scliool  yoar.   Throe  .^f  the  com- 
pany managers  teach  tho  eighth,  ninth^,  and  tenth  grades,  and  three  other 
teachers  are  employed.   Four  of  those  who  teach  are  college  graduates, 
and  two  have  had  some  college  work.   The  subjects  given  in  the  grades 
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include  tho  usual  ones  given  in  public  schools.   Thoro  are  no  facilities 
for  psycho-motric  oxaninations.   Tho  Board  of  Control  should  cnploy  a 
psychologist  who  would  be  available  to  ;,;ivG  tests  to  the  children  in 
the  various  institutions.   Of  the  boys  admitted  in  1935 ^  the  largest 
group,  29,  wore  in  tho  eighth  grade;  one  boy  was  in  the  second  grade, 
and  ono   boy  in  tho  twelfth  grade.  With  the  exception  of  the  coTnnercial 
classes,  no  vocational  training  is  givon^  except  in  connection  with 
specific  tasks.  When  a  boy  cones  to  the  instituti'^n  ho  is  assigned  to 
a  particular  job  for  his  entire  stay  at  tho  institution.   These  include 
domestic  work,  farming,  shop  work,  office  work,  etc. 

Recreation  equipment  consists  of  base  balls,  footballs,  and 
a  croquet  set.   Only  in  tho  summer  are  the  boys  allowed  to  play  on  the 
playground  after  the  evening  meal.   Occasionally  there  are  contests 
held  in  b?xing,  wrestling,  ping-pong,  etc.   Except  for  the  summer 
months,  movies  aro  shown  one  night  per  week.   The  boys  are  not  allovfod 
to  play  cards.   There  is  no  recreation  director  and  no  program  of  physi- 
cal education.   This  vfould  seom  to  bo  one  of  tho  minimum  necessities  in 
a  school  of  this  type.   The  institution  has  a  band  and  drum  corps. 

There  is  a  library  of  1000  volumes  located  however,  in  a 
building  v^rhich  is  used  only  by  omployoest   Books  may  be  v/ithdrawn  for 
a  week,  but  there  is  no  great  use  made  of  this  privilege.   It  v\rould 
seem  highly  desirable  that  tho  library  b^'oks  be  distributed  to  the 
cottages. 

Sunday  school  classes  are  held  every  Sunday  morning,  four  be- 
ing taught  by  tho  company  managers,  and  one  by  the  wife  of  tho  super- 
intendent,  Thoro  is  no  particular  program  loading  to  the  development 
of'  the  religious  life  of  the  boys,   A  Catholic  priest  comes  to  the 
institution  occasionally,  and  tho  boys  attend  mass  at  Easter  and  Christ- 
ma  s  t  ime , 

Tho  boys  have  very  few  outside  contacts.   A  boy's  family  m.ay 
visit  him  after  he  has  been  in  the  institution  for  three  months,,  and 
after  that,  once  every  six  months.   No  visitors  aro  allowed  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays,  A  boy  may  write  a  letter  to  his  parents  ovory   tviro 
weeks,  and  every  five  weeks  to  someone  olse.   All  letters  are  censored. 
This  seems  an  unnecessary  regulation. 

All  clothing  is  provided  and  is  uniform.   The  boy  is  given 
a  complete  outfit  of  clothing  v/hen  he  loaves  the  institution. 

The  menu  probably  provides  sufficient  fo;-)d  to  prevent  hunger, 
but  there  is  little  variety  and  menus  aro  prepared  by  tho  cook  without 
the  advice  of  a  dietitian,   Tho  monotony  of  the  food  vfould  seem  un- 
necessary since  the  average  cash  surplus  from  tho  farm  products,  in- 
cluding fruits  and  vegetables,  vfas  reported  as  ?!'.11,000  per  year. 

Tho  b')ys  aro  not  allowed  to  talk  at  moals.   Exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  made  on  holidays.   This  seems  an  unnecessary  regulation,  and 

destructive  from  the  point  of  view  of  necessary  social  training  for  the 
boy. 
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In  going  about  the  institution  the  boys  are  lined  up  and  re- 
quired to  march,  sometimes  in  lock-step  formation.   No  smoking  is  per- 
mitted. Monitors  who  sit  up  all  night  are  stationed  in  the  dormitories 
There  is  no  part ici pat i<-)n  on  the  part  of  the  boys  in  the  control  of  the 
Institution, 

Disoiplino  at  the  institution  is  severe,  and  corporal  punish- 
ment is  administered  by  the  assistant  superintendent.   Most  frequent 
causes  for  discipline  are  attempts  to  escape,  sex  problems,  enuresis, 
and  stoalia-.   Of  the  number  admitted  in  1935,  18  boys  had  escaped  or 
had  attempted  escape  up  to  May  1,  1936.   Other  forms  of  punishment  are 
the  giving  of  demerits  and  standing  in  line  one  hour  daily  for  30  days. 

The  schnol  provides  custodial  care,  but  oven  that  is  inade- 
quate.  There  is  no  attempt  to  re-train  the  boy  for  the  type  of  life 
ho  will  enter  Ydion  ho  leaves  the  institution. 

One  of  the  outstanding  factors  noticed  during  the  time  the 
institution  was  visited  was  the  attitude  of  abject  fear  and  repression 
reflected  in  the  countenances  of  the  boys. 


State  Gi ivL s'  Training  S_c ho ci  1 

The  Girls'  Training  School  v/as  established  in  March,  1891 
for  the  "retention,  education,  industrial  training,  and  reformation  of 
female  juvenile  delinquents,"   It  is  governed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Control , 

The  school  is  located  on  70  acres  ov/ned  and  25  acres  rented 
just  outside  th')  tovm  of  Geneva.   The  buildings  arc  in  goc>d  repair, 
except  for  the  main  building,  and  consist  of  the  main  building,  throe 
other  buildings  occupied  by  the  girls, — namely,  the  Center,  the  Fanny 
Crosby  Cottage,  and  the  Paul  Lav'jronce  Dunbar  Cottage.   Fire  protection 
is  adequate,  v/ith  fire  escapes  on  the  tvro   older  buildings  V'/hich  are 
not  fire-uroof. 


girls, 


The  average  daily  population  for  the  last  boinnium  was  185 


The  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and  physician 
are  employed  by  the  Board  of  Contr:^!,   All  other  employees  are  hired 
by  the  superintendent.   The  superintendent,  a  college  graduate  and 
formerly  a  teacher,  has  been  in  institutional  work  for  34  years.   She 
is  gonuinoly  inter3stod  in  the  welfare  of  the  girls  and  seeks  to  loarn 
modern  methods  of  institutional  management.   The  assistant  is  a  col- 
lego  graduate  with  a  background  of  teaching  experience.   The  field 
secretary  has  had  15  years  of  experience  in  social  w^-'rk,  but  no  pro- 
fessional training  in  social  work.   Most  of  tho  teachers  are  collogc 
graduates,  or  have  had  substantial  college  training. 

Compensation  for  services  include  maintenance  at  the  insti- 
tution for  full  time  empl  )yces,  v/ith  salaries  ranging  from  "^'38,00  to 
^47.50  for  the  food  department  workers,  and  .^100,00  for  tho  field 
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socrctary,  to  ^175.00  per  month  for  the  suporintondGnt .   Fairly  satis- 
factory living  conditions  arc  provided  for  tho  personnel  whonovor  pos- 
sible, considering  the  limitation  of  space.   Tv/o  weeks'  vacation  is  al- 
lowed, and  during  the  school  ter^m,  48  consecutive  hours  off  each  month. 
Tenure  of  office  is  long  since  only  throe  employees  have  been  there  less 
than  a  year.   Five  have  boon  at  the  school  from  ten  to  20  years,  and  one 
more  than  20  years. 

Tho  cost  of  operation  of  tho  school  for  tho  year  ending  June 
30,  1935,  was  :'^59 ,570,51.   Of  this,  salaries  and  Vfagos  amounted  to 
$20^013.17.   Tho  per  capita  cost  per  month  for  the  year  was  !*-26,83,  not 
figuring  the  farm  products  produced  and  consumed. 

Girls  are  admitted  through  commitments  by  juvenile  courts  or 
by  transfer  from  other  state  institutions.   Any  girl  of  sound  mind  under 
18  years  of  age  may  be  committed  if  she  is  found  guilty  of  any  crime  ex- 
cept murder  or  manslaughter,  or  if,  for  want  of  proper  parental  care  or 
other  cause,  she  is  growing  up  in  mendicancy  or  crime.  Delinquency  is 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  admissions.   If  tho  girl  has  committed  a 
felony,  her  commitment  record  reads  "neglected,  dependent  or  delinquent", 
thus  avoiding  a  criminal  r^^cord. 

On  admission,  girls  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  anyone  except 

the  family  manager  and  employees  for  one  week.   The  purpose  of  this  reg- 
ulation is  stated  to  be  to  allovj-  newcomers  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the 
others  without  the  annoyance  of  being  teased  by  other  girls  before  she 
understands  the  routine  and  customs.   Girls  are  placed  in  institution 
families  according  to  their  age  o.nd  dependability. 

As  to  the  ages  of  the  girls,  64  per  cent  if  those  admitted  in 
1935  are  from  14  to  16  years  of  ag^;.   Children  under  12  years  of  age 
should  not  be  admitted.   At  the  time  of  the  study  there  were  six  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age.   There  are  no  satisfactory  school  facilities 
for  a  child  of  this  age  in  the  institution. 

During  1935  there  vrore  61  girls  admitted  to  tho  institution,  of 
whom  four  were  negroes,  txvo  Indians,  one  I'vioxican,  and  54  vrhite.   There 
were  throe  Catholics  and  58  Protestants. 

As  to  the  conditions  of  the  homes  from  which  the  girls  came, 
parents  woro  living  together  in  22  of  the  61  cases  admitted  in  1935;  43 
of  the  61  came  from  their  ov.m  homes. 

As  to  the  reason  for  commitment,  40  of  the  61  v^rere  c.^mmittod 
for  sex  delinquencies.   Other  offenses  vj-ere  incorrigibility,  neglect, 
running  away,  stealing,  forgery,  and  in  one  case,  failure  to  stop  after 
an  accident. 

It  v/-^uld  seem  -obvious  that  children  gh^nild  n^it  be  committed  to 
a  correcti'^nal  institution  for  neglect  or  dope?idcxicy.   In  those  instances, 
it  vfould  seem  advisable  to  attempt  a  re-training  program  through  faster 
home  care  . 

Girls  in  the  institution  must  earn  30  credits  before  being  eli- 
gible for  parolo.   If  hor  conduct  is  lonsatisfactory,  she  may  lose  as 
many  as  15   merits  in  one  day.   If  she  has  a  perfect  record  for  throo 
months,  she  is  given  one  extra  credit.  With  perfect  behavior  she  must 
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remain  in  the  institution  approximately  two  years  before  she  can  be- 
come eligible  for  parole.   It  is  impossible  for  her  to  have  a  perfect 
record,  as  demerits  are  [^^iven  for  minor  infractions  of  the  rules. 
Credits  are  given  for  attitude,  for  not  talking  for  a  period  of  three 
months  to  another  family  group,  etc.   On  April  30,  1936,  there  were 
18  children  in  the  institution  who  had  been  there  less  than  one  year, 
48  per  cent  for  more  than  two  years,  six  for  between  four  and  five 
years i  and  four  for  between  five  and  eight  years*   Most  of  the  girls 
are  cared  for  in  the  institution.   A  fev>r,  however,  are  placed  on  pa- 
role either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  foster  homes*   Unless  legally 
discharged  before  they  are  automatically  discharged  at  the  age  of  21, 
they  may  bo  discharged  by  the  superintendent  vrith  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Control  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.   Of  the  64  girls 
discharged  in  193  5,  40  were  20  years  of  age  and  over. 

Of  the  64  discharged  in  1935,  27  v/ere  discharged  because 
they  were  of  age  or  in  their  twenty-first  year,  14  because  they  were 
married,  and  others  for  the  reasons  folloviring:   left  the  state,  pardon 
granted,  further  service  impossible,  mental  problems,  satisfactory  ad- 
justment, and  in  one  case  lost. 

Of  those  64  discharged  in  1935,  23  were  discharged  to  a  par- 
ent or  parents. 

There  is  one  field  secretary  v;ho  finds  homes  for  the  girls 
and  supervises  them  after  parole.  As  soon  after  admission  as  possible, 
the  girl's  home  and  community  are  visited  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  returning  her  to  her  nwa   homo  when  ready  for  parole. 

Little  effort  is  made  to  individualize  the  girl  in  the  in- 
stitution, A  social  worker  should  interview  the  girl  on  admission  and 
see  her  regularly  thereafter. 

The  program  of  the  institution  seems  to  be  based  on  group 
living  and  group  carOj,  without  a  realization  of  the  necessity  of  indi- 
vidualization and  trainiiig  for  the  life  she  must  live  after  leaving 
the  institution. 

The  investigations  of  family  history  and  of  foster  homes 
used  are  inadequate.   Insufficient  use  is  made  of  other  social  agoncief 
when  girls  are  sent  to  relatives  outside  the  state.   Ko  supervision  or 
consultation  service  is  available  to  the  worker  at  the  institution. 
It  is  recommended  that  this  be  provided  through  the  state  Child  \Yol- 
fare  Bureau, 

On  April  30,  1936,  there  vi'ore  36  girls  imder  parole  from  the 
institution.   Of  those  girls  all  but  six  had  previously  been  in  the  in- 
stitution more  than  three  years. 

Girls  on  parole  are  visited  in  their  homos.   Of  the  36  of 
those  on  parole  on  April  30,  eight  had  been  visited  in  the  last  month, 
11  in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  however,  two  had  been  visited  more 
than  12  months  ago. 
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Records  arc  Gxtromoly  moagor,  often  consisting  only  of  corre- 
spondoncG  with  no  information  about  the  girl  or  hor  family.   Moro  re- 
cently an  attempt  has  boon  made  to  record  face  shoot  information,  datos 
of  visits  to  the  family,  and  short  notations.   The  filing  system  is  in- 
adequate ,  since  namos  are  entered  in  a  largo  book  according  to  date  of 
admission  and  therefore  not  readily  accessible.   Medical  records  arc 
kept  in  a  separate  file.   It  vfould  soom  necessary  that  each  girl  have 
an  individual  record  containing  all  information  available  regarding  her. 
A  central  card  system  should  be  set  up  including  a  card  for  every  child, 
filed  alphabetically. 

The  physician,  vfho  serves  on  a  part-time  basis,  makes  regular 
visits  to  the  institution  and  is  on  call  at  other  times.   No  nurse  is 
Qmployed,   Routine  examinations  arc  given  to  each  girl  admitted.   Tests 
for  venereal  diseases  are  given*   This  is  certainly  necessary,  since  38 
per  cent,  for  example,  of  65  cases  were  infected  with  gonorrhea  at  the 
timo  of  admission.   Regular  treatment  is  rocoivod  for  this  disease. 
Girls  found  having  syphilis  are  refused  admittance*   Minor  surgery  is 
done  at  the  institution.   Other  operations  are  performed  outside  the  in- 
stitution.  Tuberculin  tests,  urinalysis,  and  vaccinations  are  not  done 
routinely  upon  admission.   There  is  no  routine  eye  testing  and  no  regu- 
lar dental  program.   If  the  condition  of  the  girl's  teeth  is  obviously 
bad,  she  is  taken  to  a  dentist  in  Geneva,   Only  acute  need  is  cared  for. 
It  would  seem  highly  important  that  adequate  dental  care  bo  provided  all 
the  girls.   No  psychiatric  service  is  available  at  present. 

School  is  in  session  36  weeks  during  the  year  and  meets  during 
regular  school  hours «   Girls  complete  the  eighth  grade  if  they  are  able 
to  do  so.   They  may  attend  high  school.   The  regular  school  facilities 
begin  vrith   the  seventh  grade,  although  there  are  some  girls  admitted  who 
have  not  reached  this  grade. 

There  are  three  teachers  for  the  regular  grade  school,  two 
giving  high  school  courses,  and  one  teaching  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
There  are  tvro  other  instructors  in  charge  of  music  and  home  economics. 
School  work  offered  below  the  seventh  grade  is  given  by  one  of  the  older 
girls  in  the  institution  under  the  supervision  of  the  grade  teacher.   It 
would  seem  desirable  that  a  sixth  grade  teacher  should  be  omplnyed  v/ho 
would  bo  adequately  qualified  and  who  could  teach  all  of  the  children 
under  the  seventh  grade.   The  high  school  v/ork  is  credited  by  the  state 
department  of  public  instructioni 

Practically  no  vocational  training  is  offered  except  that  re- 
ceived in  carrying  out  routine  household  duties,   Y/ith  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  the  vj-ork  involved  in  the  care  of   the  building,  the  grounds, 
and  the  farm^  is  done  by  the  girls,   Vfork  assignments  are  changed  often. 
Each  girl  works  on  the  average  of  five  or  six  hours  daily. 

There  are  a  few  sviings  and  teeter-totters  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren, and  a  few  balls;  the  equipment  in  general,  however,  is  meager. 
There  is  an  inadequate  supply  of  indoor  games.   There  is  no  gymnasium 
and  recreation  inside  must  be  held  in  t'le  living  rooms.   There  are  oc- 
casional parties  and  the  girls  dance  every  Friday  night.   They  take  walks 
ooca,sionally,  but  must  march  in  line. 
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Sunday  school  classes  aro  hold  v/ith  instruction  given  by  ora- 
ployoos.   On  Sunday  aftorn'^ons  four  local  ninistors  alternate  in  con- 
ducting church  services  at  the  school.   Catholic  girls  r/^   to  their  own 
church  on  Sundays,  accompanied  by  an  crapl^yec. 

Tv/icc  a  month  girls  are  allowed  to  v/rite  two  letters,  but 
only  to  individuals  known  to  the  institution  authorities.   All  mail  is 
cens'-^red.   Visits  may  bo  received  from  members  of  the  iniaodiatc  family 
once  in  throe  months,  but  none  aro  allowed  on  Sundays  or  legal  holi- 
days, and  visits  take  place  in  the  presence  of  an  employee.   Visits 
may  last  three  hours.   The  regulations  on  visiting  seem  very  severe 
and  dotrimontal.   Often  parents  aro  separated  and  v/ill  not  visit  if 
thoy  must  visit  on  the  samo  day.   Many  times  it  is  inconvenient  for  a 
parent  to  visit  except  on  certain  days  because  of  restrictions  of 
their  ompl'iyment ,  etc.   More  frequent  visiting  sh'iuld  be  encouraged. 

All  clothing  is  provided  by  the  institution  and  is  uniform. 
More  than  one  outfit,  however,  is  furiiishcd,,  each  child  having  four 
different  dresses.   Tv^ro  of  the  dresses  can  bo  T/orn  I'^nly  on  Sixnday. 

Menus  are  made  out  by  a  trained  home  economist,  and  needs  of 
the  girls  seem  to  be  adequately  mot. 

No  talking  is  allovired  botTroen  members  of  different  family 
groups.   Sisters  who  belong  to  different  groups  are  all'HYed  this  privi- 
logo  occasionally.   It  is  important  that  this  regulation  be  abolished 
in  order  to  enc'-mrago  more  normal  relationships.   Talking  at  meals  is 
prohibited  except  when  necessary  in  requesting  food  to  bo  passed.  Girls 
sit  at  the  tables  on  stools  instead  of  chairs. 

Girls  aro  givon  merits  for  g<'Od  behavior,  and  demerits  for 
unfavorable  cond^ict.   Demerits  are  not  givon  for  enuresis,  since  this 
is  treated  by  the  physician.   The  monitor  system  is  used,  and  one  nf 
the  dependable  girls  acts  as  monit'^ir  for  the  family  and  dormit'-'ry. 
Whon  the  family  manager  is  out  of  the  building  the  dormitory  d -■-.^rs  are 
locked.   This  vj-ould  seem  extremely  dangerous  as  a  fire  hazard.   V/hen- 
evor  misbehavior  is  reported,  the  girl  is  required  to  read  the  list  of 
her  misbohavior  to  the  girls  in  her  nvm   family  before  it  is  sent  to 
the  superintendent. 

All  activities  in  tho  institution  should  be  planned  to  de- 
velop a  more  social  outlook  o.nd  a  type  of  behavior  v/hich  is  so.cially 
acceptable  outside  tho  instituti-m.  Table  conversation,  group  dis- 
cussions, etc.,  should  bo  enc~>uragod.  Experience  in  group  v^rork  and 
student  g'lvornment  should  be  fostered,  A  variety  of  satisfying  in- 
terests should  be  developed  which  will  ho.vo  a  stabilizing  effect  on 
the  girls  as  thoy  return  to  their  homes. 
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D •   Tho  Dopondcnt  Child 

Epc t ont  of  I) G pG nd o nc;^  Anv i np;  Childron  of  tho  Stato  . 

Tho  Juvonilc  Court  Statute  defines  tho  dopondcnt  child  ^s  ono 
who  is  under  18,  and  who  is  destitute,  homeless,  or  dopo^idont  upon  the 
public  for  support,  or  who   is  grov/ing  up  under  such  circijunstancos  as 
^Yould  lead  him  to  mendicancy.  V/hilo  children  of  relief  families  are 
not  usually  thour^ht  of  as  dependent  children,  under  the  fohraska 
sistance  Act,  they  are  so  c  insider'-id. 
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In  December,  193r,,  there  -.voro  29,975  childr;in  under  16  on 
relief  rolls  in  Nebraska.   In  the  six  months  immediately  preceding 
I'iarch,  1935,   4,532  children  f r  im  1,881  familios  were  receiving  Mothers' 
Pensi-Jn  aid,  and  durin{;  the  same  period  juvenile  court  cases  included 
the  following  classes  of  children:   30  dependent,  13  dependent  and  de- 
linquent', 28  depi^ndent  and  neglected,  64  dependent,  neglected,  and  delin- 
quent, or  a  total  of  133  dependency  cases.   In  fiay,  1936,  1,193  chil- 
dren wore  r'jceiving  care  in  institutii^ns ,   Up  to  June  21,  1936,  a  total 
of  1,896  applications  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  had  been  received 
by  the  State  Child  felfare  oureau. 

This  is  not  a  complete  picture  of  child  dependency,  since 
go.vornment  ag'jncies,  other  than  emergency  relief,  ,and  private  charities 
are  not  taken  into  consideration  hero. 

Mot  hers'  Pe  n  s  i  ■ '  n  s . 

First  Mothers'  Pons! ''n  lixw   in  ^'lebraska  in  1915.   Funds  are  provided 
by  a  county  levy  of  not  to  exceed  tv/o-thnths  of  one  mill  in  counties 
under  150,000  population,  and  not  to  oxcced  throe-tenths  of  one  mill 
in  cmnties  over  150,000,   Grants  arc  all''n"/ed  to  m.othcrs  with  children 
under  16  in  the  home,  if  husbands  are  deceased  or  otherwise  absent  from 
the  home  or  are  incapacitated,   Tv>ro  years'  county  residence  is  required. 
Property  ovmed  by  tho  recipient  is  not  to  exceed  ^'2,000  value.   Rela- 
tives within  the  second  degree  are  required  to  aid  if  able.   A  pension 
ca,n  be  given  if,  without  it,  tho  m^-ithor  would  be  absent  from  the  home 
working,  or  tlie  children  v/ould  bo  deprived  ^"jf  educational  opportunity. 
Administration  is  under  the  Juvoioi^le  C-mrt.   The  amount  '^f  tho  pension 
cannot  exceed  '*>  10  per  child,  :)r  '50  per  family. 

Administrati  >n   of  liothcrs'  Pcnsi-ni  Act.   In  1935,  78  counties  ex- 
pended Mothers'  Pension  funds.   Four  of  these  counties  paid  pensions 
from  tho  rTonoral  Fund.   Tho  average  monthly  grant  was  ■|5,97  per  child 
and  '':14,38  per  family.   In  1931,  Nebraska  ranked  thirtieth  in  regard 
to  grants  allov/od;  at  that  time  gr?:.nts  averaged  "^Z   per  month  per  fami- 
ly more  than  they  averaged  in  1935.   Although  some  individual  grants 
are  small  because  of  the  attitude  of  tho  judges,  in  most  instances  it 
is  because     tho  amount  collected  f r  im  the  levy  is  inadequate.   The 
purpose  of  the  i-'lothors'  Ponsion  grant  is  defeated  if  grants  are  insuf- 
ficient.  In  many  instances  investigations  are  inadequate.   The  statute 
X^rovides  for  a  probation  officer  and  a  Mothers'  Pension  committeei  a 
full-time  probation  officer  is  not  warranted  in  many  counties,  and  the 
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P'jrson  assif^nod  to  this  task  ofton  has  a  rroat  nany  other  duti')s.  Mino 
c'luntios  havo  a  Mothers'  Pongion  board,   Tvrcnty-nino  C'^untios  rui^.irted 
regular  hoino  visits;  24  c  mnty  officials  stated  that  no  hone  visits 
wore  iTiado  on  cases.   Many  judoos  connented  that  assistance  rrants 
and  the  supervision  entailed  do  not  come  under  the  jiorrial  functions  of 
the  court  and  should  not  be  placed  there.   A  nijnbcr  of  c--unties  wel- 
comed the  Aid  to  Dcpondont  Children  program,  because  it  v/ould  make  pos- 
sible giving  larger  grants  to  fewer  faiailies  fr^m  Mothers'  Pension 
funds;  other  counties,  h)v;over,  indicated  a  desire  to  shift  the  entire 
resp  'nsibility  t')  State  and  Federal  funds. 

Aid  t o  Dependent  Children . 

The  1935  S,)ocial  Sessi.'-n  'f  the  Legislature  passed  statutes 
necessary  f  )r  stabe  participation  in  the  Fcdoral  Social  Security  pro- 
gram for 'Aid  to  Dependent  Children.   Supervision  of  local  administra- 
tion vyas  vestovl  in  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bureau  by  the  Nebraska 
legislature.   The  v/ork  in  the  state  is  s"  recently  begvm  that  evalu- 
ation is  impossible.   Federal  matching  is  on  the  basis  of  one  Federal 
dollar  to  every  tvj-o  state  d'^llars,   F'->r  the  15-month  period  ending 
Juno  30,  1937,  a  total  of  "'-68,436,61  per  month  is  thus  availo.blo,  and 
funis  arc  allotted  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  population  rather  than 
of  need.   The  maximum  grant  is  ''-ilS.por  month  f'^r  '■ne  child  and  "^-lE  per 
month  f':)r  each  additional  child. 

Applications  and  investigati'^ns  are  made  in  the  C'unty  and 
sent  to  the  State  Child  Welfare  Bur  jau  for  review  an--!  certification 
after  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  County  Assistance  Committee. 
The  Bureau  has  composed  a  comprohcnsivij  set  -U""  forms  and  thor  -ughly 
outlined  inf'irmation  a.nd  investigation  needed,   Fr'^ri  April  1,  1936 
(the  inauguration  of  the  program)  to  June  21,  1936,   1,896  a,;'plicat:  ns 
for  aid  had  been  received  by  the  Bureau.   Of  this  number,  1,325  had 
boon  authorized  for  payments,  119  rogectod,  and  452  were  still  pciyling. 
Frequently  approval  Viras  delayed,  because  certain  counties  failed  t) 
recognize  the  importance  if   budgeting  and  of  making  grants  sufficient 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living,  or  lower  than  the  minimuiM  p(.;rmittcd, 

C  hi  Id  "P  lac  ing  and  Ad->pti  ^n  Practices  . 

Proper  control  of  child-placing  is  a  difficult  and  complica+-.- 
ed  oroblem,  ■';Yhen  removing  a  child  fr^-^m  his  ovm  h^mo  a^id  -Jacinr-  him 
with  other  than  relatives,  a  thorough  knovj-lodge  of  the  child,  and  an 
adequate  invostigati  ni  and  proper  suporvisio.n  of  the  fojster  home  is 
necessary  procedure  f  ^r  good  administrriti  >n. 

Statutory  Provisions,   Persons  vi'jlating  child-placing  laws  may 
bo  imprisoned  in  the  c  mnty  jail  for  not  rv-re  than  50  days  or  fined 
not  less  than  :";50.00,  or  more  t'lan  :";200,00.   Only  the  parents,  state 
instituti  nis,  juvenile  courts,  and  organizations  lico-ased  by  tho  State 
Child  Yifelfaro  Bureau  can  place,  assist  in  placin,;,  or  f;i^''e  custody  of 
children,   ifords  of  the  State  may  be  jjlaco'd  by  the  Board  of  C'-^ntr-l  '^r 
its  agents,   Adoptl  >n  decrees  are  handled  by  the  coi^mty  courts.  Co^mty 
judges  differ  in  interpreting  the  procedure  t''  bo  followed  when  a 
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pors'^n  'losiros  to  givo  an  infant  under  two  years  to  an''ithor  person  for 
adoption  '^r  pornancnt  caro,  Tho  lav/  is  not  clear.  Further  clarifica- 
tion is  rocoi-nncndod . 

Child-Placinjj;  A;:^oncios.   Ar;oncios  placinr-  children  are  required  to 
bo  licensed  annually  by  the  State  Child  Yfolfare  Bureau,  v/hich  has  au- 
thority to  revoke  licenses  and  to  supervise  tho  agencies.   In  1935,  13 
of  tho  19  private  child-caring  organizations  placed  children,   Tho 
State  Child  Welfare  Bureau  delayed  licensing  to  fornulate  standards 
for  child- placing  and  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  agencies  before 
appr  )ving  their  vrork  and  granting  the  1936  licenses.   There  is  a  v/ide 
variation  in  the  policies,  the  quality,  and  the  extent  of  case  work 
done,   Five  of  the  13  placing  agencies  invariably  visit  and  investi- 
gate th  ir 3ughly  the  fester  hone.   One  agency  relies  on  correspondence 
only,  three  agencies  continue  supervision  on  a  case  v/ork  basis  as  long 
as  necessary,  and  five  are  using  boarding  homes. 

Extent  and  Practices  of  Child-Placing.   Tho  1935  county  adoption 
records  indicate  a  total  of  313  ad'')ptions  made  in  tho  year.   In  three 
cases,  petitions  for  adopti  n  v/oro  rejected.   Many  of  the  county  judges 
stated  that  they  considered  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  child's 
backgr  )und  and  of  the  foster  home  unnecessary,  J'lost  county  court  re- 
cords contain  only  tho  required  legal  forms,  indicating  that  most  a- 
doptions  viTore  automatic  results  of  tho  petitions  filed.   Child-placing 
done  by  licensed  agencies  and  juvenile  courts  can  be  controlled.   Per- 
sons other  than  thoso  pornittod  by  law  are  promiscuously  placing  chil- 
dren, some  inn')cently  (or  ignoraritiy) .  Physicians  and  unscrupulous 
maternity  homes  caring  for  unmarried  mothers  are  frequent  violators  of 
child- jlacing  lav/s  and  good  practice.   Tho  maternity  homo  often  takes 
advantage  of  tho  unmarried  mother,  and  arranges  relinquishment  and 
petition  for  adoption  papers.   Good  practice  considers  first  the  idos- 
sibility  of  tho  parent's  assum.ing  rcBponsibility  for  the  child  in  as 
full  a  measure  as  possible, 

Stato  Home  for  Dopqndent  Children . 

The  Nebraska  Home  for  Dopcndont  Children  is  located  in  Lin- 
coln,  It  was  established  in  1881  as  an  instituti'm  for  children,  old 
people,  and  cripples,  and  v/as  originally  under  the  supervision  of  a 
private  agency  knovm  as  tho  "Society  of  tho  Home  for  tho  Friendless". 
In  1895  the  Homo  Viras  placed  by  legislation  un'er  the  contr  1  of  the 
Board  of  Comr-iissioners  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  and  in  1913  it 
passed  under  the  management  of  tho  Stato  board  "f  Control.   The  statute 
provides  that  the  Homo  provide  temporary  care  for  dependent  and  neglect- 
ed children  of  sound  iiind,  and  under  18  years  of  age,  and  suitable  home 
for  such  children.  When  froo  homos  cannot  bo  obtained,  children  may  bo 
boarded  in  private  homos  at  ^2,00  .jor  week. 

Tho  main  instituti-in  is  located  on  tho  odgc  of  Lincoln,  six 
miles  from  tho  center  of  the  city,   Y/hore  there  are  nine  acres  of  land. 
Two  milos  beyond  the  city  lies  the  farm  property,  which  consists  of  40 
acroa  owned,  and  70  acres  rented.   On  tho  main  institution  grounds 
there  are  seven  buildings.   In  V\rhitohall  are  the  administrative  offices. 
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quarters  for  the  superintendent  and  staff,  and  the  dormitory  for 
older  girls,   Benson  Hall  houses  the  nurses,  and  contains  beds  for 
the  younger  children  and  girls  up  to  14  years  of  age,  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  dining  room.   The  nevirest  building  is  the  Boys'  Dormi- 
tory.  Tho  dormitories,  other  than  Benson  Hall,  are  barren-looking 
and  crovirded,  with  little  home  atmosphere.   The  two  large  buildings 
erected  recently  are  not  in  line  v/ith  the  trend  toward  building  cot- 
tages rather  than  dormitories.   One  small  building  is  unoccupied, 
as  it  is  unfit  for  use.   It  is  suggested  that  this  house  be  reno- 
vated and  used  for  older  girls  now  in  liThitehall,  making  space  avail- 
able for  a  recreation  hall. 

Fire  protection  is  adequate.  Sanitary  facilities  seem  to 
be  satisfactory.   Individual  lockers  should  be  provided. 

Tho  boys  staying  on  tho  'arm  have  practically  no  livin- 
quarters.   The  beds  in  the  dormitory  are  d'-uble-decked ,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  care  of  the  children's  personal  belongings. 

For  the  past  bionniiom  the  averaf;e  daily  population  w&.s 
116,  with  a  per  caoita  cost  of  v42.89  per  month. 

On  April  30,  1936,  t''io"re  were  35  persons  employed  full- 
time,  all  living  in  the  institiition.   There  were  four  part-timiO  em- 
ployees;  two  physicians,  one  dentist,  and  one  teacher.   The  salary 
scale  for  full-time  workers  ran^^ed  from  A342,00  to  f'1500,00  per 
yoar,  plus  full  mxaintenance.   Tho  superintendent  makes  appointments 
for  tho  staff,  oxcopting  the  field  v/orkers,  steward,  and  physician. 
Fourteen  employees  havo  been  with  the  institution  five  yoars  or 
longer,  and  eight  less  than  tvro  yoars. 

Tho  superintendent  has  had  one  and  one-half  yoars  of  col- 
lege vrork,  and  some  teaching  ox}-)oriencc.   Tho  medical  staff  members 
are  trained  and  ox-ooriencod  people.   Thre-o  of  the  four  teachers  have 
had  somo  out-.ide  teaching  experience.   One  of  tVie  field  workers  has 
had  two  yoars  of  college,  v/ith  some  training,  and  somo  experience 
in  social  v/ork.   Tho  other  fiol^T  worker  is  a  college  graduate  vifith 
o 'f ice  and  teaching  oxperiencc,  but  no  training  in  professional  so- 
cial v/ork. 

Working  hours  are  t^  o  long.  Insufficient  time  is  allowed 
off  duty  to  relieve  ompl>-)3/-ecs  of  the  strain  of  gr-^ap  living.  There 
is  no  training  program  for  those  in  direct  charge  of  tho  children. 

At  thri  time  the  institution  v/as  visited  the  capacity  viras 
given  as  145  children,  and  there  were  112  then  in  residence.   For 
this  number  it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  undesirable  double- 
dock  bods  in  the  boys'  department.   Children  are  usually  admitted 
for  long-time  care.   Comtmitmont s  from  t\v3   counties  are  permanent, 
although  the  law  provides  for  temporary  care  without  commitment  or 
relinquis'imont  if  tiio  cost  of  care  tmd  maintenance  is  paid,   ooun- 
ties  apparently  do  not  vn.sh  to  assume  this  cost  of  care. 
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It  is  evident  that  children  are  pGrmanontly  separated  from 
their  families  vfithout  sufficient  investigation  of  relatives  and  other 
resources.   Foster  homo  and  institutional  care  seldom  moot  the  child's 
needs  so  v/ell  as  his  otati  homo.   Pernanont  commitments  should  not  be 
made  routinely  as  at  present.   It  would  be  advisable  to  have  juvenile 
judges  refer  cases  before  commitment  so  that  a  thorough  investigation 
could  bo  made  to  determine  the  best  plan  for  the  child. 

Of  the  112  children  in  the  institution,  49  \'^orG   girls  and 
62  wore  boys.   Seventy-throe  of  these  children  had  never  been  placed 
in  homos,  and  39  of  them  had  been  placed  from  one  to  four  tim.es. 
Seven  vforo   \mdor  one  year  of  ago,  and  78  over  10,   On  April  30,  1936, 
the  agency  was  responsible  for  410  children.   Many  of  the  children  in 
the  institution  will  never  bo  placed,  as  they  are  too  old.   Family 
ties  should  not  be  broken  for  many  of  those  children,  although  it  is 
a  practice  of  the  institution  to  discontinue  contact  for  the  child 
with  his  family,   Foster  homo  care  is  handicapped  by  the  law  which 
limits  the  rate  of  board  to  ft 2  per  vroek. 

The  two  field  workers  supervise  the  248  children  under  care 
outside  the  institution,  as  v/oll  as  being  responsible  for  making  all 
homo  and  history  inv-Jstigations  of  children  committed  or  relinquished. 
This  means  impossible  case  loads.   Tvfo  moro  case  vrorkors  should  be 
employed  in  the  field  and  one  in  the  institution  to  study  the  children 
there  and  help  them  to  overcome  some  of  their  problems.   At  the  pres- 
ent time  no  one  has  this  responsibility,  and  no  record  of  the  child 
in  tho  institution  is  being  kept.   During  1935  the  placemonts  v\roro 
only  56  per  cent  successful.   Many  of  the  placement  failures  c  'uld  be 
avoided,  but  one  must  know  the  child  and  tho  prospoctivo  home,  and 
make  a  proper  evaluation  of  each,  to  determine  whether  a  particular 
child  will  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  in  a  particular  home. 
Each  time  a  child  is  placed  unsuccessfully,  there  is  much  personal 
damage  done  to  him,  and  thore  is  a  ^^roat  waste  of  the  virorker's  time. 

The  investigation  of  fost^^r  homes  is  inadequate,  as  is  the 
investigation  of  the  child  to  be  placed  for  adoption.   The  investiga- 
tion of  the  illegitimate  child  is  particularly  inadequate.  V/ith  tho 
little  information  that  can  be  obtained  v>rith  tho  large  case  loads,  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  fit  tho  individual  child  to  a  specific 
homo.   The  placement  should  be  done  by  a  person  trained  for  this  par- 
ticular job.   Certain  types  of  placements,  if  handled  by  a  trained 
person,  could  bo  avoided,  oven  v/ith  the  meager  information  gathered . 
Several  instances  of  unnecessarily  poor  placements  were  noted. 

Supervisory  visits  to  homes  in  which  children  v/oro  placed 
out  are  moro  adequate  than  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the  heavy 
case  loads.   There  is  no  supervision  of  tho  social  v/ork  investigation- 
al and  placement  service,  however.   It  is  sug[i;osted  that  the  case  work 
supervisor  at  tho  State  Child  VJelfaro  Bureau  give  part-time  supervi- 
sion.  In  this  v/ay  tho  workers  could  develi->p  their  own  skills,  modern 
procedures  could  be  used,  and  a  satisfactory  life  plan  virould  be  made 
for  each  child. 
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Childron  undor  Caro  outside  ^f  tho  Institution. 

On  April  30,  1936,  thoro  vrero  248  childron  lAnder  care  outside 
of  tho  institution.   Of  this  number,  63  wore  in  adoptive  homes,  18  in 
boarding  homos,  41  in  work  or  v/ago  homos,  and  126  in  free  homos.   Sixty- 
eight  of  the  total  number  vrere  receiving  some  assistance  from  tho  state, 
A  study  of  a  sample  of  81  cases  was  made.   Of  this  number  thero  wore  38 
boys  and  43  girls.   Fifty- two  had  boon  placed  but  once,  17  tv/ico,  r\n^ 
12  from  three  to  ten  times.   Forty-three  v/ore  under  15  years  of  age, 
and  39  between  15  and  20  years  of  age.   Many  seem  to  have  been  in  their 
present  homos  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

The  record  system  should  bo  revised  and  improved.   A  master 
card  file  of  all  childron  and  all  homos  knovm  to  the  instituti  ^n  should 
be  kept,  and  complete  supporting  narrative  records  should  be  classified 
in  usable  form.   All  cases  and  all  foster  homes  might  profitably  be  reg- 
istered at  a  central  Social  Service  ICxchange,  to  bo  selected  for  use  by 
all  stato-v/ide  agencies  and  institutions.   Stenographic  service  should 
be  increased  to  the  point  of  making  it  possible  for  tho  v/orkors  to  get 
their  reports  nad(3  in  proper  xvritten  form.   All  services  to  and  for  tho 
child  should  be  included  in  the  coniploto  report. 

The  medical  care  provided  at  tho  Home  is  excellent.   A  pedia- 
trician, a  gynecologist,  and  a  dentist  arc  employed  part-time,  and  tv/o 
trained  nurses  are  employed  full-time.   Upon  admission,  each  child  is 
given  a  test  for  venereal  disease,  if  it  has  not  boon  given  previously, 
a  stripped  examination,  and  a  test  for  tuberculosis.   Eyes  ere  oxam-  .. 
inod,  and  the  child  is  referred  to  an  oculist  if  it  appears  his  vision 
is  not  normal.   Dental  examination  is  given.   Physical  defects  are  notoc 
and  taken  care  of,  vrith  provisions  for  serious  operations  at  tho  Ortho- 
pedic hospital.   Hospitalization  in  other  hospitals  should  be  permitted 
if  it  were  felt  facilities  for  tho  care  of  the  child  v/ould  be  better, 
Childron  are  quarantined  when  admitt'^d  to  the  institution,  although  the 
childron  in  the  institution  have  daily  contact  v/ith  outside  persons. 
If  any  child  is  knovm  to  have  boon  exposed  to  a  disease,  he  is  isolated 
longer  than  tho  regular  quarantine. 

No  regular  program  of  health  education  has  boon  carried  out, 
although  good  daily  health  habits  arc  taught,   Sox  instruction  is  givan- 
by  the  superintendent. 

Thoro  is  groat  need  for  psychiatric  service  at  this  insti- 
tution, also  for  psychological  service.   It  is  recommended  that  the 
Board  of  Control  employ  a  psychologist  to  be  used  at  tho  several  state 
institutions  for  childron. 

An  effort  is  made  to  supply  satisfactory  menus,  but  there  is 
a  noticeable  lack  of  fruit  and  vegetables.   Food  costs  average  $92,91 
per  child  per  year,  a  very  lev/  average.   To  prevent  undernourishment, 
since  tliore  is  no  dietitian  on  the  staff,  a  trained  nutritionish  should 
be  consulted  concerning  tho  menus. 

The  children  arc  vroll-clothed  in  individual,  attractive  out- 
fits, made  at  the  institution  with  the  exception  of  tho  boys'  suits  and 
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overcoats, . shoos,  and  hoso,   Tho  boys  up  to  14  years  of  ago  havo  thoir 
own  Sunday  School  at  tho  First  Methodist  Church  in  Lincoln;  tho  Catho- 
lic children  attend  the  Catholic  church;  and  the  boys  at  tho  farm  at- 
tend tho  Bethany  Christian  Church, 

Tho  HomG  maintains  its  oi/vn  schnol,  on  ta  rural  school  basis 
of  36  v/eeks,  within  tho  institution.   Three  full-time  teachers  and 
one  part-time  teacher  aro  employed  o.t   very  lov/  salaries.  A  four- 
weeks'  summer  session  is  provided.   There  is  a  small  amount  of  shop 
equipment  for  wood  work,  and  during  the  summer  of  1935  a  student  gave 
piano  instruction  in  exchange  for  board  and  room  at  the  institution. 
Other  than  this,  there  is  no   regular  instruction  in  music,  handicraft, 
art  work,  home  economics,  or  other  special  courses.   Sixteen  children 
fr-^m  the  main  institution,  and  15  boys  from  the  farm  attend  school 
outside.   Fifteen  aro  in  high  school,  fivo  in  junior  high  schv^l,  ono 
in  I'Yosloyan  kindergarten,  eight  in  first  and  second  grades,  and  tviro 
in  Vfcsloyan  University. 

Because  schoi-^l  life  is  the  most  practicable  means  of  orient- 
ing children  in  ordinary  life,  and  becauso  it  is  not  expected  th-'.t  tho 
children  v/ill  remain  in  the  institution  all  thoir  lives,  it  is  strong- 
ly recommended  that  children  should  attend  public  schools.   If  this 
cannot  bo  br'>ught  about,  school  equipment  should  bo  improved  to  regu- 
lar public  school  standards* 

All  children  who  aro  'jld  enough,  havo  duties  which  aro 
changed  about  every  six  weeks*   Both  boys  and  girls  work  in  tho  vege- 
table garden.   The  boys  aid  in  keeping  tho  yard  work  done,  cleaning 
thoir  own  building,  and  other  odd  jobs.   Tho  girls  v/ork  in  the  laun- 
dry, kitchen  ^nursery,  and  sowing  department,  and  clean  thoir  ov/n 
building,   ^J"orking  hours  aro  from  about  throe  to  seven  7>rhen  tho  chil- 
dren are  not  in  sc'iool. 

Tho  work  schedule  seons  very  heavy  for  children,  requiring 
work  before  and  aftor  school.   Employees  might  do  tho  heavy  cleaning 

work. 

The  institution  is  insufficiently  equipped  vrith  play  and 
recreation  facilities  and  equipment.   There  are  tvro  club  gr  urps  in 
connect"  on  vrlth   the  sch't')l,  one  f^r  b^ys  and  one  for  girls.   The  chil- 
dren aro  taken  t'^  the  motion  picture  th'oater  as  a  group  about  six  or 
eight  times  a  year,   Depondablo  children  over  10  years  cf   ago  aro  al- 
lowed to  draw  books  from  tho  public  library.   Holidays  and  birthdays 
are  observed.   There  are  some  opportunities  for  the  older  children  to 
earn  m^moy  by  doing  v/ork  for  employees  or  f'''r  people  outside  the  in- 
stitution. 

Children  in  instituti''>n8  particularly  need  t>i  havo  their 
individual  interests  and  resources  stimulated.   A  planned  rocroati'-^n- 
al  program  -ondor  the  direction  of  a  full-time  director  should  be  es- 
tablished;  it  should  include  provisions  for  vigorous  outdoor  games 
and  for  recreation  of  a  cultural  nature  vrtiich  would  teach  the  wise 
and  constructive  use  of  leisure  time.   More  club  activities,  prefera- 
bly with  gr  'Ups  organized  ''mtside  tho  instituti  )n,  might  provide 
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additional  recreation  interests  and  activities,   A  Y/ell-equi  pped  out- 
door playground,  with  some  paved  space  for  wet  vreather  use,  should  be 
provided,  and  indoor  play  space  should  be  provided  to  continue  recre- 
eation  activities  in  winter.   If  it  were  impossible  to  have  a  full- 
time  recreation  director,  the  social  vj'orker  in  charge  of  institution 
children,  if  one  were  employed,  might  give  part  o^  her  time  to  this 
endeavor. 

Only  rarely  in  extreme  cases  is  corporal  punishment  used. 
For  minor  misdemeanors  the  child  is  made  to  sit  on  a  chair  or  for  more 
serious  misbehavior  is  sent  to  bed.   Special  desserts  may  be  refused, 
A  "thinking  room",  which  is  a  small  locked  room  with  reading  m.aterial 
provided,  is  used  in  extreme  cases.   This  is  not  an  entirely  accept- 
able practice.   It  should  be  m.ado  use  of  as  a  means  of  punislimont  on- 
ly for  short  periods,  and  with  the  constructive  purpose  of  relaxing 
the  child  and  allovang  him  to  regain  a  more  mature  attitude  toward  his 
problems. 

Stealing,  enuresis,  masturbation,  quarrelsomeness,  running 
away,  use  of  bad  language,  and  setting  fires,  arc  the  most  frequent 
and  most  difficult  problems. 

Community  Contacts  and  Family  Relationshipsa   Parents  or  relatives 
may  visit  the  children  once  a  month.   Children  may  write  tvro  letters 
every  two  vreeks  and  receive  any  number*   All  mail  is  censored.   Con- 
tinued contact  with  the  family  is  not  encouraged.   Children  may  ac- 
cept invitations  outside  the  institution  except  on  Christinas  eve  and 
Christmas  day  (th^iso  exceptions  are  made  so  that  the  ones  v;ho  must 
stay  will  not  feel  neglected  or  abused)  but  they  are  often  discouraged 
from  m^aking  thjse  outside  visits. 

The  use  of  public  playgrounds,  parks,  and  beaches  should  be 
further  utilized.   Trips  under  reliable  sponsorship  might  be  taken. 
The  best  way  to  give  children  living  in  institutions  normal  contacts 
with  other  life  is  through  use  of  the  public  schools . 

Care  of  Boys  at  the  Farm.   Boys  at  the  farm  usually  ran,;e  from  14 
to  20  years  of  age.  Work  assignmjnts  are  changed  about  every  six 
weeks.   The  boys  vrork  before  and  after  school.   ';.'hon  school  is  not  in 
session,  they  v/ork  about  seven  hours  a  day.   They  are  unsupervised  in 
the  dormitory.   There  is  a  "play-room"  in  the  basement,  furnished  with 
two  benches  an-l  a  radio.   The  boys  read  and  study  in  the  dining  room 
and  may  see  th.jir  visitors  in  the  living  room,   Mc  books,  no  reading 
material,  and  no  recreational  material  were  visible  when  the  dormitory 
was  visited. 

Food  given  the  boys  is  more  adequate  than  that  at  tr.e  main 
institution.   The  boys  may  m.ake  some  money  by  working  for  neighbors. 
iiVhilo  the  farmi  gives  the  opportunity  of  developing  youths  fairly  vrall, 
it  is  doubtful  vihother  it  is  fitting  them  for  ordinary^  normal  family 
life.   The  person  in  charge  should  have  some  training  and  understand- 
ing of  children's  problem.s,  hum.an  relationships,  and  the  elements 
which  need  to  be  added  to  a  child's  life  to  make  him.  a  useful  citizen. 
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Tho  prosont  oarotakor  and  his  v/ifo  indicatod  dosiros  for  improvomcnts 
in  tho  farm  oquipmont,  but  not  any  so  far  as  the  boys  v/oro  concornod'. 

Children  aro  discharged  when  adopted,  v/hon  they  become  of 
ago,  virhon  transferred  to  other  institutions,  and  in  some  instances, 
v.-hon  thoy  arc  returned  tc^  rolativ^';s.   Personal  interest  is  continued 
where  it  is  needed  by  giving  advice  and  securing  jobs  even  after  cases 
are  dismissed, 

Winoty-tvro  children  were  discharged  from  care  in  1935,  for 
the  following  reasons:   57  vroro  adopted?  15  reached  the  age  of  21;  five 
died;  seven  wore  transferred  to  Industrial  Schools;  three  wore  trans- 
ferred to  tho  Institution  for  tho  Fceblo-Mindod;  three  wore  returned 
to  relatives;  one  v^/as  returned  to  tho  county  for  disposition,  and  one 
v;as  discharged  'or  othor  reasons.   Instances  of  transfer  to  oth:r  in- 
stitutions from  tho  Home  illustrate  clearly  tho  noed  for  more  thorough 
understanding  of  children  and  their  problems,  so  that  thoy  vfill  not  be 
sacrificed  to  poor  service. 

Authorities  of  tho  Home  need  to  consider  and  treat  the  chil- 
dren in  terms  of  their  family  groups,  not  as  at  present  in  terms  '>f 
permanent  care  and  custody.   They  noed  to  provide  facilities  for  normal 
dovel<":)pment,  not  neglecting  the  recreational  and  emotional  needs  of 
children.   A  vrcll-roundod  program  for  tho  child  in  tho  institution  is 
essential,   Tho  social  work  and  placement  programs  need  strengthening 
and  supervision.   If  those  departments  aro  built  up  and  a  boarding  home 
program  inado  possible,  it  sh'~iuld  not  bo  necessary  to  add  buildings  to 
this  instituti':in,  even  if  there  v/oro  to  bo  a  large  increase  in  admis- 
•si  ons. 


E.   Child  Labor 

Nebraska  has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive  states  v;'ith  re- 
gard to  t'le  passage  of  lav/s  against  child  labor.   Its  first  act  was 
passed  in  188  7,  the  same  year  its  compulsory  education  law  v/as  enacted. 
-Chis  law  was  strengthened  in  1899,  and  in  1907,  a  revised  modern  stat- 
ute vcas  passed,  vdiich  is  the  one  under  which  the  state  operates  at  the 
present  time. 

The  chief  weakness  of  tho  act  lies  in  its  inadequate  adminis- 
tration.  There  is  no    state  department  which  carries  on  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  its  provisions.   At  times  tho  Child  YJelfare  Bureau  hus 
taken  especial  pains  to  prevent  child  labor  in  the  beet  fields.   Nei- 
ther the  state  labor  department  nor  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion pursues  a  definite  policy  v/ith  regard  to  adminis  bering  the  lavj-. 
This  makes  the  local  school  authorities  responsible  for  their  ot^tl  prob- 
lem, and  of  62  counties  reporting  on  the  situation.,  only  three  counties 
and  four  cities  had  a  specified  plan,  and  only  15  had  attendance  of- 
ficers, many  of  v/hom  v\rere  employed  only  oart;- time . 
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Although  the  1930  census  shov/s  3,250  children  gainfully  em- 
ployod  in  the  state  at  that  time,  the  sta'-e  departmont  of  labor  had 
record  of  only  145  work  permits  issued  to  children  betv/oen  tho  ages 
of  14  and  16  in  1935,   Agriculture  absorbs  the  great  majority  of  these 
children,  2,008  of  whom  were  thus  employed  according  to  tho  1930  census 
No  detailed  study  of  the  beet  industry  v^ras  made  by  this  •survey,  as  the 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  is  soon  to  issue  such  a  report;  noticeable 
improvement,  however,  in  tho  child  labor  problem  involved  has  been 
observed,  through  the  cooperation  of  tho  boot  sugar  companies  with 
state  and  local  officials. 

In  spite  of  Nebraska's  care  for  her  ovm  children  in  passing 
laws  protecting  them  against  child  labor,  she  has  shovm  uttor  indif- 
ference to  tho  problem  of  less  educationally  advanced  states,  by  re- 
fusing to  approve  the  Federal  Child  Labor  amendment. 
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THE  TJNMRRIED  MOTHER  AND  HER  CHILD 


■^ •   Illosi"faiJ^^cy  ^^   Nebraska 


Undor  the  Nebraska  statutes  the  father  of  an  illegiti.inatG 
child  is  made  responsible  for  its  maintcnanoe,  and  provisions  are  made 
under  which  the  mother  or  the  county  may  file  suit  and  bring  hin  to 
jury  trial,  if  necessary,  to  make  him  contribute  to  the  o'lild's  sup- 
port.  Cost  of  prosecution  must  be  borne  by  the  defendant  if  found 
guilty,  and  jail  sentence  is  orovided  if  he  neglects  ^r  refuses  to 
carry  out  the  order  of  the  court.   lioro  recent  social  security  legis- 
lation makos  the  County  Assistance  Committee,  acting  as  the  County 
Child  .il'elfare  Board,  responsible  for  the  child  and  its  mother,  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  persons  in  need  of  relief  and  care.   This  commit- 
tee may  institute  proceedings  to  establish  paternity  and  to  secure 
maintenance  of  the  child,  and  may  administer  the  money  secured  for  its 
support,  or  make  necessary  provisions  for  the  care  of  the  child  and 
mother,  either  in  their  oi'Vn  home,  or  outside.   Children  born  out  of 
wedlock  are  accorded  equal  consideration  with  any  others  under  this 
law. 

Maternity  homes  and  hospitals  are  required  to  bo  licensed  by 
the  State  Child  Vifelfare  Bureau  after  they  have  been  approved  by  the 
local  board  of  health,  Vifhich  has  power  of  inspection  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.   These  licenses  have  boon  issued  automatically  in  most  cases, 
the  homes  usually  being  visited  after  the  issuance  of  the  licenses. 
The  Bureau  file  in  Juno,  1936,  showed  124  licensed  maternity  hospitals 
and  18  licensed  maternity  homes;   others,  hovrever,  are  knovm  to  bo 
operating  without  licenses. 

Maternity  homes  and  hosoitals  are  roquir''";d  to  make  monthly 
reports  to  the  Bureau  of  all  births,  v/ith  names  of  children,  sex, 
dates  of  birth,  parents'  names  and  addresses,  attending  physicians, 
and  names  and  addresses  of  persons  to  v/'iom,  the  child  xiras  disch''.rged . 
Licensed  hospitals' and  homes  reported  236  births  in  19313.   Of  218 
known  living  children,  disposition  of  90  of  thorn  was  unknovm. 

The  State  Health  department  showed  birth  certificates  for 
438  illegitimate  children  (1935),  148  of  v/hom  vforo  born  in  private  homes. 
The  State  Industrial  Home  for  \/omen  does  not  report  births  to  the 
Child  Welfare  Bureau  as  a  maternity  homo  or  hospital. 

Suggestions  for  further  control  of  this  problem  includej  more 
rigid  licensing  of  maternity  homos  and  lying-in  hospitals  with  uniform 
regulations  and  standards?  reporting  of  all  admissions  to  those  homes 
and  hospitals  to  the  State  Child  "/elf are  Bureau  within  24  hours,  with 
full  data,  including  any  agency  assisting  the  girl  with  plans;  full 
monthly  reports  of  discharges,  including  address  and  person  to  whom 
the  child  was  discharged  and  address  to  iThioh  the  mother  went. 
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B .   Stato  Industrial  Homo  for  VJomcn 

Tho  institution  vmich  is  novf  tho  Nebraska  Industrial  Hoitlg 
for  Vifomen  was  authorized  by  logislaturo  in  1887,  under  tho  supervision 
of  a  private  board.   Later  it  was  taken  over  by  tlie  stato  and  is  nov>r 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Board  of  Control.   This  institution  is 
located  in  Seward  County,  near  Milford,  occupying  3  7^  acres  of  ov/ned 
and  9  acres  of  rented  land.   There  are  three  buildings  for  the  care 
of  inmates  and  a  laundry  and  farm  buildings.   Of  the  first  throe  only 
one,  the  hospital,  is  fireproof  and  in  good  repair;  tho  others  are  in 
very  poor  condition  and  offer  unsntis 'actory  living  quarters  from  most 
standpoints. 

The  statutory  object  of  the  Home  is  to  care  for  girls  and 
women  for  th'3  purpose  of  suppressing  prostitution,  to  train  them  to  be 
self-su'pporting  and  to  secure  appropriate  employment  for  them,  to  pro- 
vide temporary  caro  for  children  born  in  the  Home,  and  to  secure  suit- 
able homes  for  such  children. 

The  average  daily  population  for  the  biennium  was  67  and  the 
per  capita  cost  por  month  |35,47,  figured  on  the  basis  of  all  expenses 
except  upkeep,  repairs,  and  novi  buildings. 

Tho  superintendent,  matron,  and  physician  arc  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Control  and  all  other  omployoes  by  the  superintendent. 
There  are  15  full-time  workers  and  two  are  employed  part-time.   The 
salary  range  for  full-time  emiployees  is  from  ^360  to  ^''2100  a  year  plus 
maintenance.   Tho  superintendent  is  a  former  teacher  in  tho  institution, 
a  high  school  graduate  v/ith  12  vreeks  of  normal  school  work.   Tho  phy- 
sician and  nurses  have  full  professional  training.   The  professional 
staff  members  have  been  employed  over  a  long  period  of  years,  all  but 
one  of  the  7  men  employees  from  tvro  to  five  years;  most  of  tho  others 
(8)  emiployoos  short  periods. 

Although  living  quarters  for  tho  employees  are  good,  and 
t^^TO  weeks'  vacation  is  given  with  pay,  free  time  away  from  tho  Homo 
is  unsatisfactorily  provided. 

Adm.ission  to  tho  Rome  is  by  voluntary  application  to  tho 
superintendent  or  by  a  court  oommitm.ont •,  under  long-established  rules, 
legal  residents  of  the  state  arc  eligible  if  immediate  examination 
shows  them  free  from  venereal  disease,  and  they  are  not  afflicted  v/ith 
epilepsy.   Before  any  girl  is  admitted,  she  must  sign  an  agreement  to 
remain  for  a  full  year,  which  is  the  length  of  court  commitment.   As 
most  admissions  are  on  a  voluntary  basis,  only  special,  indix'-idual 
cases  as  those  under  commitment  should  be  compelled  to  remain  for  the 
year  tormi,  S'-^  that  this  service  w  juld  be  sought  from  tho  state  more 
freely  in  proforenco  to  some  of  the  private  maternity  homes.   Tho  ca- 
pacity of  tho  Home  is  62  girls  and  25  infants.   In  1935,  52  girls  v/ore 
admitted,   ooventy-three  per  cent  of  the  girls  admitted  wore  under  21 
years  of  ago.    Of  the  total  during  the  year  47  wore  single,  3  divorced, 
and  2  separated.   Many  had  had  no  medical  prenatal  caro  before  entrance 
into  the  Homo. 
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Babios  woro    placed  for  adoption  from  tho  ago  of  throo  to  . 
ton  vj-ooks.   If  tho  girl  and  hor  fanily  wish  to  romove  tho  baby  before 
sho  loavos,  tho  family  may  take  tho  child  at  any  time. 

No  case  work  service  is  provided  f<5r  the  girls  in  this  in- 
stitution.  Adoptive  homo  placement  of  infants  is  made  by  the  Super- 
intendont  ^vith  very  meager  investigation^  either  of  tho  child's  back- 
ground or  of  tho  prospective  homo.   No  records  ^m   tho  foster  homos  arc 
kept  except  the  application  blanks  and  blanks  filled  by  the  references 
given.   No  attempt  is  made  to  sec  tho  alleged  father  of  the  child  or 
to  secure  his  participation  in  the  support  of  the  child.   Although 
institution  heads  feel  strongly  that  every  illegitimate  child  should 
be  relinquished,  girls  are  allowed  to  make  their  ovm  decisions.   There 
is  no  follow-up  service  to  help  girls  in  their  adjustments  after  leav- 
ing tho^  Home,   The  superintendent  is  supposed  to  make  one  visit  to 
adoptive  homos  after  placement  of  children,  but  often  she  does  not  do 

s  '). 

It  is  reoomnonded  that  much  more  c^ripleto  informatif^n  bo  ob- 
tained regarding  each  case  and  individual  records  kept,  v/ith  a  card 
system  of  indexing.   Registration  of  all  cases  at  a  Sncial  Service  Ex- 
change solecto^d  as  a  registration  contour  by  state  agencies  is  recom- 
mended,  A  s  ^cial  worker  should  be  employed  by  the  Institution  to  help 
oach  girl  work  out  the  most  satisfactory  plan  for  her.   This  social 
■.vorker  might  well  bo  under  the  supervisi'^n  of  the  State  Child  Ifolfare 
Bureau,  and  the  District  Child  u'clfaro  Consultants  could  make  the  nec- 
essary local  investigations!  this  cooporation  would  yield  a  very  prac- 
tical }aethod  of  assisting  these  girls  to  their  best  advantage.  Adop- 
tions should  be  made  through  tho  State  Home  for  Dependent  Children, 
concentrating  for  best  results  all  placom.ont  work  done  by  tho  state. 

The  medico,l  services  provided  are  satisfactory,   A  physician 
makes  regular  weekly  calls  and  answers  calls  at  other  times.   Two 
nurses  are  on  full-time  duty.   Hospital  facilities  are  adequate.   Ve- 
nereal tests  on  entrance  to  the  Home,  tuberculin  tests,  and  urinalyses 
are  given  as  routine,  and  Wassorman  t-Jsts  are  given  to  infants  if  adop- 
tive parents  request  it.   Prenatal  examinations  are  given  vj^eekly,  and 
postnatal  examinations  are  given  12  weeks  after  c-mf incmont ,   Only  in 
emergencies  is  other  medical  care  provided.   Extractions  of  teeth  by 
a  Milford  dentist  constitute  the  on"'y  dental  care  given.   Good  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  health  education  are  taught  tho  girls.   Menus  are 
well  planned.   There  is  no  provision  for  psychiatric  or  psychometric 
tests.   There  are  no  health  requiroi.ients  of  the  staff  employod. 

There  is  no  educational  or  vocati'>nal  training  pr'^gram  pro- 
vided at  tho  Hoino,   Sex  education  is  given  occasionally  but  with  no 
definite  plan. 

The  girls  spend  most  nf   oach  day  doing  the  work  of  tho  insti- 
tution and  are  supervised  in  their  choking,  sowing,  laundry,  cleaning, 
and  care  of  children.   Work  assignments  are  changed  every  eight  weeks. 
There  is  little  free  time.   Evenings  are  dev~>ted  to  assemblies  for 
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instruction  by  tho  vari'^us  oraplMyoos,  roligious  nootings  tvfico  a  WGok, 
and  ontcrtainmont  planned  by  tho  girls  "'mco  a  vj-ook,   Sunday  morning 
Sunday  School  is  hold.   Lights  aro  put  nut  at  nino  n' clock, 

Tho  only  rocroational  oquipmont  provided  is  a  croquot  sot 
and  a  ball  and  bat,   A  library  allov/s  books  to  bo  taken  out  >oncG  a  v/ook 
or  road  in  tho  library,  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  usg  of  this 
privilege .   Two  letters  nay  bo  written  every  two  weeks,  and  all  nail 
is  consorod  as  in  penal  institutions.   There  is  one  visiting  day  a 
mnith,  though  this  was  curtailed  during  tho  winter  of  1935-36  to  pro- 
tect against  connunioablo  diseases.   Regardless  of  the  girl's  ability 
to  provide  her  :>vm.   vfoaring  apparol,  unifom  clothing  is  provided  by 
the  institution,  and  three  nevf  drosses  are  supplied  each  girl  upon  her 
discharge.   All  clothing  is  nado  in  the  institution  under  tho  super- 
vision of  the  serving  teacher,  and  every  girl  is  expected  to  report  for 
sowing  at  the  complotion  of  her  othor  work  each  day.   Only  on  holidays 
aro  tho  girls  allovred  to  talk  at  noals  and  noYor   while  at  v/nrk. 

Discipline  problems  encountered  are  minor  ones  and  aro  pun- 
ished by  tho  giving  of  black  marks  in  tho  vrcekly  gradings  on  courtesy, 
judgment,  accuracy,  noatnoss,  punctuality,  efficiency,  and  honesty. 
Stealing  is  infrequent,  and  there  are-  few  cases  of  rimaways . 

It  has  been  tho  policy  to  keep  girls  at  the  Home  from  11  to 
12  m.'nths,  tho  nijnbor  of  "black  marks"  roceivod  determining  the  number 
of  days  over  11  months  they  are  kept.   Rare  exceptions  aro  made.   Girls 
may  bo  kept  a  short  time  beyond  the  yoar  if  transportation  is  lacking 
or,  in  exceptional  cases,  if  thoy  have  no  place  to  go  v/ith  their  babies. 
Of  tho  girls  discharged  in  1935,  55,5  por  cent  kept  their  children. 

The  chief  care  provided  at  the  Industrial  Homo  for  Women  is 
physical-medical  care  and  housing.   Little  provision  is  made  for  tho 
girl's  oraotional  needs  and  conflicts  which  nay  be  much  more  significant 
than  her  physical  needs,   Tho  girls  are  not  individualized  but  aro 
treated  en  masse  and  v^rith  correctional  emphasis.   The  long-term  con- 
finement r--'stricts  tho  niunbor  of  girls  aided  and  makes  the  person  cost 
unjustifiably  large. 
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CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 


A.   County  Pnorhousos 


Formorly  c-^'unty  poorhouscs  v/crG  tho  only  public  institutions 
for  tho  caro  of  all  handicapped  and  dopondont  persons.  Wm,   duo  to 
other  agencies  having  taken  over  various  groups,  the  poorhousos  are 
chiefly  for  the  aged  and  infirm.   There  is  little  classification  or 
segregation  on  account  of  health  or  mental  status. 

Statutes  Governing  Poorhouses . 

The  lavys  of  Mobraska  provide  that  any  county  nay  establish 
a  poorhouse  or  may  board  out  its  poor  in  tho  poorhousos  of  other  coun- 
ties nearby.   Children  and  expectant  mothers  are  not  admitted  except 
where  separate  hospital  quarters  are  provided  (applies  only  to  Douglas 
County),   Insane  patients,  when  ready  admission  to  the  state  hospital 
is  not  possible,  may  be  kept  in  the  poorhouse  or  even  in  the  county  jail. 

Admission  and  Release  Policies , 

There  are  no  uniform  rules  for  admission,  the  law  referring 
only  to  the  "poor  of  the  county".   Definitions  of  "destitution",  "re- 
sources" and  "family  responsibility"  are  notably  lacking.   It  v/as  found 
that  in  five  c  aunties  relief  directors  wore  regularly  consulted  bx3fQrc 
any  admissions  v/ero  authorized.   Release  policies  were  oven  more  in- 
formal than  standards  for  admissioii. 

Case  and  Financial  Records, 

Individual  records  are  most  inadequate  and  give  very  little 
actual  informati  m.   Nothing  \ms  found  in  the  way  of  case  records,  and 
many  counties  keep  no  record  of  any  sort. 

Nebraska^  unlike  nearly  half  the  states,  has  no  supervisory 
financial  control  over  c-junty  officers  having  charge  of  poor  farms,  the 
result  being  that  each  county  h.os  its  ovm  accounting  system.   The  in- 
formation, therefore,  regarding  the  cost  of  county  expenditures  for 
poorhousos  is  inadequate  and  inaccurate.   The  counties  have  all  sorts 
of  financial  arrangements  with  the  superintendents,  sometimes  hiring 
pers)ns  at  tho  lowest  salaries,  sometimes  hiring  tho  one  who  makes  the 
highest  bid  )n  tho  rent  of  tho  farm,  and  sometimes  v/orking  out  the  ar- 
rangement on  0.   share-crop  basis. 

Methods  of  Caro  ^:>f  County  Yjards^ 

Of  the  93  counties  in  Nebraska,  46  do  not  maintain  a  poorhouse 
at  present »   Of  this  group,  five  are  caring  for  26  adults  and  seven 
children  in  other  institutions^  and  four  also  provide  care  for  18  adults 
and  17  children  in  private  boarding  homes.   Of  this  same  group,  15  other 
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counties  are  using  boarding  out  care  exclusively  and  thus  providing 
for  104  adults  and  four  children. 

County  poorhouses  are  maintained  by  38  counties,  with  a  total 
inmate  population  of  777  adults  and  five  children.   Six  of  these  coun- 
ties board  out  25  mentally  ill  patients  in  a  private  hospital,  and  14 
counties  of  this  group  also  board  out  their  wards  in  private  homes. 
All  but  one  of  these  poorhouses  ai;e  located  on  farms. 

The  remaining  nine  counties  make  various  arrangements  for 
the  61  adults  and  2  children  under  their  care. 

Vifhile  county  commissioners  are  theoretically  responsible  for 
all  care  given,  in  most  cases  the  supervision  is  negligible,  and  care 
is  not  only  inadequate  but  in  some  cases  deplorable,,   The  Survey  con- 
tains many  details  concerning  individual  county  poorhouses.   One  in- 
spection revealed  that  the  building  had  no  front  door,  necessitating 
entrance  through  the  rear*   A  feeble-minded  woman  helped  in  the  kitchen 
under  the  direction  of  a  slatternly  girl  who  pushed  her  around  and 
screamed  at  her.   The  stairway  leading  to  the  bedrooms  had  not  been 
swept  for  weeks.   The  bedrooms  wore  all  of  cubicle  size,  without  linen 
and  filthy, — blankets  bore  evidmce  of  not  having  ovon  been  aired  for 
months.   Thoro  was  no  heat.   The  dining  room  served  as  a  living  room 
for  the  inmates,  some  remarking  they  had  not  boon  warm  since  summer. 
The  odor  here  was  alraost  unbearable.   Three?  orphan  children  were  plac- 
ed in  this  poorhouso  dospito  prohibition  of  the  law  on  such  placing. 
County  commissioners  reported  that  these  were  becoming  problem  children. 

Only  throe  of  the  38  ooorhousos  reporting  arc  of  fireproof 
construction,  19  having  nj  f iro-f ighting  equipment.   The  majority  pres- 
ent a  decided  fire-hazard. 

Porsonnol 

The  typical  suporintondont  was  found  to  have  an  eighth  grade 
education  or  less,  not  intentionally  unkind,  not  particularly  intorcst- 
od  in  his  charges,  but  usually  much  more  interested  in  his  farm.   Sev- 
eral notable  exceptions,  howover,  wore  found. 

Medical  and  Nursing  Care 

The  quality  of  the  medical  and  nursing  care  varies  from  good 
to  none  at  all.   In  noriQ   of  the  institutions  are  routine  examinations 
made  at  the  time  of  admission.   iBlght  counties  make  some  attempt  at 
partial  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  usually  through  the  county  doc- 
tors.  Only  throe  counties  have  regular  nursing  service.   Generally 
the  superintendent  or  his  v>rife  and  the  inmates  give  all  nursing  care 
available.   Facilitiis  for  segregation  are  almost  non-existent.   One 
county  reported  that  a  patient  vfas  segregated  only  if  ho  bccamo  vio- 
lent, in  which  case  he  was  locked  into  a  room  which  had  been  converted 
into  a  padded  cell.   Many  insane  patients,  where  they  do  not  disturb 
the  superintendent,  are  allowed  to  remain  and  mingle  freely  with  the. 
other  residents. 
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C  ounty  V/ards 

It  is  impossible  to  get  complete  information  on  c-^-unty  VJardr. 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  county  records.   Information  was  obtained 
on  1, 102  .  persons,  of  whom  929  were  males  and  173  v/ere  females,   ''i 
these,  782  were  being  cared  for  in  po  'rhouses,  there  being  660  men, 
117  v/omen,  and  five  children.   Of  this  number  there  is  an  average  of 
about  350  persons  cared  for  at  Clearviev/,  the  Douglas  county  home, 
which  number  has  not  been  affectnd  materially  by  the  depression.   The 
second  most  populous  poorhouse  in  the  state  is  in  Lancaster  county, 
with  about  40  inmates,  which  is  alm.ost  tvjiice   the  number  that  vias  cared 
for  previous  to  the  depression.   This  gives  an  average  population,  for 
the  remaining  36  poorhouses,  of  scarcely  more  than  ten,   Nebraska  thus 
reflects  the  general  situation  over  the  country  of  counties  maintain- 
ing, at  a  trem.endous  overhead  cost,  institutions  wiiich  avcra.^.e  only 
about  ten  inmates  per  poorhouse.   Little  hope  for  change  can  be  expect- 
ed until  some  uniform  program  for  the  care  of  the  aged  in  Nebraska  is 
worked  out  under  state  supervision. 

Generally  county  v/ards  viere   f  und  to  have  been  under  care 
for  a  period  of  less  than  six  years.   In  the  county  poorhouse  there 
were  found  14  men  and  tvro  women  who  had  been  inmates  for  16  years  or 
miore;  two  ^vomen  had  been  inmates  for  26  years  each,  and  one  man  had 
been  in  the  poorhouse  59  years. 

The  largest  single  ago  group,  209  county  wards,  wore  betvreen 
71  and  79  years  of  age,  while  206  wore  between  76  and  80  years.  There 
were  138  betvroon  81  and  85  years  and  85  v/ere  86  years  or  older. 

One  xTould  have  to  look  far  to  find  a  more  completoly  dis- 
heartened and  hopeless  group  than  those  making  up  the  populations  of 
poorhouses  in  I'Jobraska.   Undoubtedly  in  some  cases,  general  disinterest 
in  life  has  been  hastened  by  the  typo  of  care  afforded. 

Disabilities  - 

The  following  disabilities  vrcro  listed  for  497  inmates. 
Feeble,  121;  bod  patients,  83;  crippled,  98;  blind,  38|  venereal  dis- 
sasel,  11;  epileptic,  6;  f eoblo-mindcd ,  69;    insane,  36;  other  dofects, 
35,   Those  figures  are  only  sug^,Gstivo,  as  many  suffer  from  a  combina- 
tion of  ailments.   It  is  evident  that  many  are  in  need  of  specialised 
care  that  cannot  possibly  be  .^ivon  under  existing  conditions. 

Conclusions 


Undoubtedly  a  careful  survey  would  rovoal  that  many  of  these 
v/ards  would  be  hotter  cared  for  in  some  of  tho  state  institutions.   The 
Virginia  plan  of  a  district  hone  for  the  aged  and  infirm  under  state 
control  is  suggested  for  Nebraska's  consideration.   By  pooling  re- 
sources, coxuities  are  able  to  give  care  more  nearly  approximating  ade- 
quacy. Virginia's  oxperionce  would  seem,  to  show  that  consolidated 
homes  aro  paying  propositions  from  both  an  economic  and  humane  point 
of  viow.   There  seem  to  bo  fovf  cr';;ditablo  argmaoats  for  cc^ntinuing 
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to  wasto  monoy  in  maintaining  c-unty  poorhousos  v/hioh  havo  so  littlo 
to  contributo  to  the  vrelfaro  and  happiness  of  tho  group  confined  thor-' 
in,  and  vfhicb  cost  so  much  for  tho  small  number  of  persons  carod  for 
by  tho  great  majority  of  tho  coimtios. 

T'lo  need  for  a  unified  program  for  the  care  of  the  aged  is 
apparent.   In  a  well-organized  stato  dopartm.ont  of  public  v-rolfaro, 
this  vfould  include  consideration  of,  and  planning  with,  the  follo-'ving 
present  resources  and  agencies: 

1.  State  old  age  assistance 

2,.  Federal  old  ago  benefits  (insurance) 

3,  County  poorhousos 

4,.  Fraternal  and  church  homes  for  tho  aged 


Old  A£:o  Assistance 


Sec  Section  on  State  Assistance) 


^. 
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CARE  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS 
A.   State  Homos 


Thoro  are  tv;o  state  homos  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  bof'->.  un- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Control.   The  first  institution 
was  established  in  1887  on   a  section  of  land  throe  miles  north  of  Grand 
Island.   In  1895,  the  legislature  leased  a  private  sanitarium  which  had 
been  started  near  Hilford,  for  a  second  soldiers'  homo.   In  1899,  the 
state  purchased  the  property  and  established  it  permanently  as  a  branch 
of  the  Grand  Island  home,  although  in  reality  it  is  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent institution. 


1 .   Grand  Island  Homo 

The  buildings  are  more  than  ample  to  moot  the  present  needs. 
Members  and  employees  arc  housed  in  four  different  buildings,  one  of 
which  is  a  modern,  fire-proof  hospital  with  100  bodsa   The  institution 
has  a  capacity  of  500,  and  on  Juno  30,  1935,  had  a  population  of  277, 
of  whom  85  v/ore  employees. 

Rather  extensive  farming  operations  arc  carried  on,  all  nut 
48  acres  being  under  cultivation  or  pasture,  with  250  acres  under  ir- 
rigation.  The  institution  furnishes  75  per  cent  of  the  eggs  used,  50 
per  cent  of  the  beef,  and  100  per  cent  of  the  pork.   No  inmate  labor 
is  available  on  account  of  age  and  decripitude,  although  the  original 
law  contemplated  that  the  land  bo  divided  into  five  or  more  acre  tracts 
on  which  soldier  families  might  bo  settled  and  earn  the  bulk  of  their 
living.   This  plan  was  never  put  into  effect,  alth'  ugh  the  lav/  remains 
unchanged  in  this  respect. 

Persons  eligible  for  care  at  the  state  homo  are  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers,  sailors,  marines  and  nurses,  who  are  unable  to  earn 
a  living,  and  would  otherwise  be  on  public  or  private  charity^  and  who 
have  resided  in  the  state  two  years.   Wives  of  ex-soldiors,  mothers 
and  v/idows  of  those  who  died  in  service,  and  \7idows  of  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  have  since  died,  are  eligible  provided  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  50  years,  and  are  unable  to  earn  a  livlihood,  o.nd 
have  lived  in  the  state  tv^o  years.   Application  for  admission  is  mado 
to  the  county  commissioners  v/ho  rule  on  eligibility.   The  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Control  is  required,  but  is  a  more  routine,  since  they 
have  no  facilities  for  checking  on  applicants.   County  boards  are  liber- 
al in  their  interpretation  of  vfhcthor  applicants  are  "likely  to  become 
a  public  charge",  and  also  accept  those  in  need  ^f  care  rather  than 
those  financially  in  need. 

The  statute  provides  that  the  pensions  of  applicants  shall 
not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  eligibility.   One  case 
was  cited  in  which  a  Civil  War  veteran  was  able  to  save  enough  money 
from  his  pension  v/hilo  in  the  homo  to  give  away  .j>  1,000  at  one  time. 
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Pensions  range  from  .^30  to  "vYS  in  nost  casos,  Formorly  tho  str.to  is- 
sued clothing  to  all  the  mombors,  but  at  present  it  provides  it  only 
for  those  receiving  pensions  of  loss  than  •^>20,   The  state  receives  from 
the  Federal  government  ^10  per  month  for  each  resident  member  who  is  a 
Federal  pensioner. 

The  commandant,  adjutant,  matron  and  physician,  are  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  all  other  employees  are  appointed  by  the 
commandant.   Tho  first  four  rocoivo,  in  additi^'ui  to  salaries,  quarters 
and  maintenance  for  their  families  and  themselves;  the  remaining  full- 
time  employees  receive  quarters  and  maintenance  for  themselves  "^nly. 
Tenure  of  office  seems  secure.   The  attitude  of  the  employees  appears 
excellent  as  does  also  tho  relation  betv/ocn  the  staff  and  the  members. 

Most  members  occupy  private  rooms  vmich  are  plainly,  but  com- 
fortably furnished.   Each  member  is  expected  to  care  for  his  ovm  room 
if  able;  this  is  tho  extent  of  vrork  required.   Medical  services  are 
adequate.   Surgery  and  X-ray  for  men  are  provided  through  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  at  Lincoln,   Mental  patients  are  kept  at  tho  hospital  if  they 
can  be  cared  for  v/ithout  a  special  attendant.   There  vrore  five  such 
patients  under  care.   There  is  little  difference  in  the  amount  and  the 
quality  of  food  supplied  to  members  and  employees.   It  is  vtoII  cooked 
and  attractively  served,  but  tho  menus  seemed  rather  heavy  for  persons 
doing  no  v;ork.   Recreation  facilities  are  extremely  limited.   Horse- 
shoe pitching,  cards,  and  sevfing,  occupy  most  of  the  members'  time. 
There  is  a  library  of  600  voliiraes  vj"hich  is  little  used;  there  aro  no 
magazines  or  daily  papers. 

Persons  residing  in  ti-.e  home  are  referred  to  as  "monbors". 
At  the  time  of  the  Survey  visit,  there  was  a  membership  of  351,  of  whom 
168  were  men  and  183  were  women. 


CiviJL  "7ar  Visterans  11 

ViTives  of  veterans 1 

\fidows  of  veterans 148 


Spanish  "fa r_Vet oran s 
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IVives   of  veterans 23 

vVidows   of  veterans 5 


World  War  Veterans - 102 

v'/ivos   of  veterans.;. 2 

Indian  War  Veterans  3 

Widows  of  veterans  1 

Mothers  of  Soldiers 


ivho  died  in  service 3 

However,  of  the  total  membership,  only  189  wore  present  on 
roll,  the  remainder  being  on  furlough.   Included  in  this  189  vroro  70 
members  v^ho  "live  on  the  line".   This  practice  was  legalized  in  1915 
by  an  act  requiring  that  the  commandant  at  the  tivo  soldiers'  homes 
furnish  provisions,  fuel  and  medical  care  to  persons  whose  applications 
have  been  approved  and  who  are  living  within  one-half  mile  of  tlie  in- 
stitution grounds.  Yifhilo  the  act  permits  this  only  in  case  there  is 
not  room  at  the  home,  this  exception  has  not  been  followed,  in  spite 
of  facilitijs  within  the  institution,  the  70  families  now  settled  on 
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tliG  line,  havG  boon  providod  for  by  tho  state.   1/hile  the  rations  is- 
suod  arc  supposed  to  be  for  only  one  or  two  persons  at  tho  most,  thoy 
are  generous  enough  to  provide  for  good-sized  families  vrhcn  supplement- 
ed by  pension  or  hy   local  charity.   The  families  on  tho  line  live  in 
most  deplorable  conditions.   Landlords  charge  exorbitant  rent  for  miser- 
able houses.   There  are  90  children  in  the  group  growing  up  in  chronic 
dopondency  and  potential  delinquency, 

Tho  legislature  of  1935  repealed  tho  act  legalizing  tho  "line" 
and  provided  that  the  issuing  of  provisions  should  cease  after  June  30, 
1937.   Pressure  will  undoubtedly  bo  brought  to  restore  tho  old  lav/,  but 
it  is  hoped  the  legislature  will  stand  by  its  former  decision. 


2 .   Milford  Homo 

The  Milford  Home  is  located  on  37  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
village.  Of  tho  four  buildings  containing  living  quarters,  tvro  are  not 
fire-proof.   The  institution  is  well-kopt  and  very  clean. 

Admission;  standards  are  identical  v/ith  Grand  Island,  and  the 
member  himself  makes  the  decision  as  to  v;hich  homo  he  vrill  go. 

Pensions  range  from  •''^30  to  t75   per  month.   There  are  40  of- 
ficers who  receive  quarters  and  maintonance  in  addition  to  their  m^inth- 
ly  salarye   The  physician  is  on  part  time,  but  visits  tho  institution 
daily  and  is  one-all  at  all  times.   The  nursing  staff  consists  of  one 
trained  nurse  and  six  practical  nurses. 

The  institution  has  a  capacity  of  200,  but  there  i.^'/ere  in  resi- 
dence only  84  persons,  47  vromen  and  37  men.   There  are  64  members  out 
on  furlough.   The  total  membership  is  distributed  as  follov./s: 


Civil  Uar  Votorans 7 

I'Vivos  of  veterans 3 

YiTidows  of  veterans 85 

Spanish  Vfar  Veterans 1 7 

Ifives  of  veterans 8 

Widows  of  veterans  5 


World  War  Veterans  34 

Vfives  of  veterans  1 

Indian  War  Veterans 4 

V/ives  of  veterans 1 

Yfidows  of  veterans  1 

Mothers  of  Veterans 


who   died  in  service 1 

Daughter  of  Civil  Vmr 

veteran  1 

There  are  no  "line"  members  at  Milford. 
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It  is  intcr'jsting  to  comparo  the  annual  por  capita  cost  of 
the  tvfo  soldiers  homos  whore  most  of  tho  members  have  a  regular  month- 
ly income,  and  in  vj-hich  there  is  supposedly  no  need  for  rehabilitation, 
education,  or  extensive  medical  care,  with  the  per  capita  cvsts  of 
other  state  institutions  where  all  these  services  are  essential. 

Institution  for  the  Feoblo-Mindcd  ^152.64 

Hastings  State  Hospital  201.35 

Lincoln  State  Hospital  214.25 

Nor  f  o  Ik  State  Ho  s  pit  a  1 23  6.85 

Penitentiary 247.80 

Girls  Training  School 321.95 

Reformatory  for  Men 383,76 

School  for  tho  Deaf 445,49 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  447.87 

Reformatory  for  Vifomen 447.91 

Industria  1  Home  for  Women 464 . 2 1 

School  for  the  Blind 494,36 

**Soldiers'  Homo — Grand  Island  500.34 

Hospital  for  the  Tuberculous  518,40 

**Soldiors'  Home — Milford   536.53 

Homo  for  Dependent  Children 541.91 

Orthopedic  Hospital  814 .97 

There  are  fov^rer  residents  nov,r  (273)  at  tho  two  soldiers' 
homes  than  there  were  at  Grand  Island  alone  in  1915  (443).   Since  tho 
capacity  of  the  latter  is  500,  there  seems  to  be  little  excuse  for 
maintaining  the  smaller  of  tho  two  institutions  as  a  soldiers'  homo. 

Many  persons  also  feel  that  members  who  are  financially  able 
to  pay  for  their  care  should  be  required  to  do  so  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  state  law. 


B,   County  Soldier  Rolief 

In  1889,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  county  board  to  ap- 
point a  soldier  relief  commissi'^  whose  fixnction  i/vas  to  disburse  re- 
lief to  veterans  of  the  Union  Army,  their  widovj-s  and  children  (boys  up 
to  14  and  girls  up  to  16  years  of  age).   The  act  has  since  been  extend- 
ed to  include  veterans  of  all  wars.   The  Commission  now  receives,  not 
to  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  amount  diiitributod  in  each  district  as 
compensation  for  its  services.   There  is  some  confusion  as  to  v/hether 
tho  Commission  should  receive  five"  por  cent  of  the  total  (i.e.  15  pnr 
cent)  or  whether  the  five  per  cent  should  bo  distributed  betiircon  tho 
three  members.   The  counties  are  authorized  to  levy  a  tax  for  soldier 
relief  of  not  to  exceed  .3  of  a  mill. 

I'Thile  the  lav/  outlines  tho  procedure  for  grrnting  relief, 
there  are  almost  as  many  methods  as  there  are  coiinties  providing  sol- 
dier relief.   The  statute  requires  a  detailed  annual  report.   Only 
■seven  counties  could  furnish  copies  of  such  reports,  though  15  others 
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had  evidently  once  had  them.   In  one  county  the  commiission  had  report- 
ed only  once  in  ten  years,  s,s    it  reports  only  when  it  has  spent  more 
than  .'IjSOO;  in  another  county  reports  are  made  monthly.   The  soldiers' 
cominissions  are  made  up  mostly  at  the  present  time  of  "'orld  ' 'ar  veterans 

The  information  on  this  subject  v/as  the  most  difficult  to 
obtain  of  all  that  covered  in  the  Survey.   The  number  of  persons  re- 
ported as  aided  ranjed  from  one  per  year  to  over  100  per  miOnth.,  and 
the  amounts  expended,  from  f?13  to  f-22,000  per  year. 

A  Nebraska  statute  allows  counties  to  pay  for  funerals  of 
indigent  soldiers,  but  as  the  Federal  government  provides  a  similar 
service,  only  seven  counties  reported  the  burial  of  indigent  veterans 
during  1935,   Another  statute  exempts  all  Federal  pensioners  from  pay- 
ing a  poll  tax.   Ton  counties  reported  exemptions  to  127  veterans. 


C  .   S t a-'c 0  a nd  F e der a  1  R  >  1  i e f 

State  "'i]x-Service  Fund 

In  1921  the  legislature  appropriated  v2, 000, 000  as  a  trust 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  of  the  'Jorld  Wr.r  and  their  dependents 
under  16  years  of  ago.   Fifty  thousand  dollars  vms  made  imm.ediately  a- 
vailable  for  administration;  the  remainder  was  to  be  invested  by  the 
Board  of  Educational  Lands  and  Funds  and  tho  interest  on  it  is  appro- 
priated biennially  for  the  relief  of  Iforld  'I'far  veterans.   Tho  fund  is 
administered  by  the  Aiaerican  Legion  through  a  committee  composed  of 
throe  mombors  serving  ovor-lapping  terms ,  and  throe  ex-officio  members. 
The  Committeo  appoints  a  chief  clerk,  who,  with  his  assistants,  manages 
the  details  of  administration.   Eligibility  is  restricted  to  those  who 
served  between  April  6,  1917, and  iTnvember  11,  1918,  and  who  have  boon 
residents  of  the  state  two  years,  or  wViose  enlistment  is  credited  to 
Nebraska o 

It  v\ras  planned  to  secure  information  for  the  Su.rvey  from  the 
various  service  officers  as  to  the  number  of  cases  aided,  the  amounts 
disbursed,  and  the  needs  provided  for  each  post.   It  v/as  impossible  to 
secure  this  either  from  the  service  officers  or  tlie  office  of  the 
chief  clerk.   Tho  latter  c  mid  not  even  give  tho  amounts  expended  by 
tho  legion  per  year;  this  had  to  bo  obtained  from  the  office  of  th.e 
state  auditor. 

The  annual  disbursements  have  varied  from  ^-;40,000  to  .1i:80,000, 
with  a  total  of  ;^a,209,500  since  1921.   Tho  legislature  has  also  appro- 
priated '*'J31,550  since  1929  for  tho  rehabilitation  of  handicapped  Vlforld 
War  veterans  and  their  dependents.   An  annual  sum  of  .'!':2500  is  available 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  of  Nebraska  veterans  from  a  ''""5,000,000 
trust  fund  sot  up  by  tho  national  organization  of  the  American  Legion. 
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State  Spanish-American  War  Votorans  R'-jJ.iof  Fund 

Following  the  !*^i2,000,000  appropriation  for  the  ox-sorvico 
fund,  the  legislature  sot  aside  '''10,000  as  a  nucleus  <^f   a  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans'  fund.   Each  subsequent  loj^islature  has  rr,-'.dc  o.n 
appropriation,  the  ono  in  1935  being  '"'45,000.   Since  1931^  the  sum  o"^' 
??5,000  has  been  granted  for  adninistration.   A  regular  grant  ir,   o.lso 
made  for  publishing  the  proceedingsof  the  annual  encampment. 

The  Spanish-American  \'!a.r   fund  is  apparently  being  adminis- 
tered on  a  sound  basis.   The  re-ports  cir :■   clear  and  concise;  its  pro- 
cedures are  simple  v/ith  few  loopholes;  and  its  reports  arc  kept  in 
splendid  order.   The  fund  is  administorod  by  a  committee  of'  nine 
chosen  from  dolcgritos  to  the  annual  encampment,  Applicaf"ions  arc  usu- 
ally made  to  the  state  adjutant,  whose  office  is  at  the  Capitol.   Pro- 
vision,' however,  is  made  for  exaergency  grants  through  the  members  of 
the  relief  committee,  but  all  grants  are  finally  passed  on  by  the  en- 
tire committee. 

The  nimbcrs  aided  by  this  fund  have  increased  from  35  in 
1931-32,  to  127  in  1935-36.  '±ho   average  grants  have  remained  .;uri.ris- 
ingly  uniform,  being  .'':  146.25  in  1921-22,  and  .^168^94  in  1935-36.   In- 
dividual grants  are  usually  made  to  tide  the  family  over  tb.c  tine  dur- 
ing which  the  Federal  pension  is  ponding.   This  .may  be  a  few  months  or 
a  year,   A  c-areful  budget  system-  has  been  vrorkod  out  based  upon  ex- 
perience in  making  grants. 

Veterans'  Hospital  ('''ederal) 

The  Federal  Veteran' s  Administration  maintains  a  veteran' s 
hospital  in  Lincoln  for  all  honorably  discharged  veterans  of  any  vfar 
in  need  of  hospitalization,  v-rho    live  east  of  the  Panhandle  in  ''Jebro  s'l.^^a, 
This  institution  handles  all  types  of  cases  except  psychotic  and  can- 
cer.  If  hospitalization  is  required  on  aoco^unt  nf  service-connected 
disabilities,  no  charge  is  m^de  regardless  of  the  financial  condition 
of  the  pati'-jnt.   For  other  disabilities,  the  patient  is  expected  to 
pay  unless  it  cannot  be  done  without  incurring  debts.   This  hospitt.l 
also  maintains  an  out-pationt  service  for  service-connoct')d  disabili- 
ties only;  this  is  furnished  cither  at  the  hospital  or  by  a  desi^^natod 
physician  in  the  veteran's  home  tovra. 

Z!2^.°Z3Ll_l\y ?^ s :__  _  J^2_ldi_e r  s^^ 

The  total  amount  of  the  bonus  bonds  distributed  in  ;'obra=^ka 
in  1936  represented  about  !"' 20, 000, 000.   In  1931,  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  run  had  boon  available  in  loans  amounting  to  something  over 
'Ue,  000, 000. 
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CARS  FOR  flr^c  PHYSICALIT  MiTDICAPPI^D 


Caro  for  tiio  Blind 


Frovontion  of  Blindness  in  IJobraska. 

Thoru  ar>j  throe  state  djpartr.ients  concornod  vdth  certain  as- 
pects of  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  Mebraska:   the  otato  Health 
Department,  'cho   State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  State 
j'Jopartment  :if  Labor. 

State  lioo-lth  D'ipartraont .   Aiaong  the  provisions  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  t'lis  dooartnent  shf^uld  include  the  control  and  prevention 
of  infectious  diseases,  the  conducting  of  health  clinics,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  health  education. 

Infectious  Diseases . 

1,   Ophthaliaia  Heonatorura.   Nebraska  has  a  state  law  requir- 
ing the  use  of  prophylatics  in  the  eyes  of  ovory   nev/born  child  to  pro- 
vent  this  disease.   At  present  the  responsibility  for  c'lforcorient  of 
this  lavj  lies  v/ith  the  local  boards  of  health,  and  there  is  no  central- 
ized authority  assumed  by  the  State  Department,   I'Jcbraska  does  not  dis- 
tribute a  prophylactic  for  the  prevention  of  infection,  nor  d'oos  the 
Department  have  a  staff  to  cooperate  with  local  communities  in  arrang- 
ing for  treatm.ent  vmen  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  occur.   The  state 
law  does  require  that  all  cases  of  this  disease  shall  be  reported. 
Local  boards,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  authority  t''^  provide  for  hos- 
pitalization or  other  care  for  such,  crises.   If  any  provision  is  made 
at  public  expense,  it  must  be  auth.orizod  by  the  county  commissioners, 
who  are  charged  with  general  r-Jsponsibility  for  the  county, 

2*   Syphilis.   Since  a  considerable  amount  of  blindness  is 
caused  by  inherited  syphilis,  provisi'^ins  should  be  m^ado  for  thorou{- h 
Gxainination  of  expectant  mothers,  and  for  the  treatment  of  indigent 
cases.  Many  states  are  finding  that  an  effective  m.ethod  of  combatting 
the  disease  is  to  provide  laboratory  facilities  and  arsonicals  free 
both  to  physicians  and  clinics. 

3,   Other  Communicable  Diseases.   Ko  definite  inquiry  vms 
made  with  reference  to  the  application  >of  quarantine  regulations  for 
comraunicable  diseases  to  reduce  their  incidence,  and  no  information 
was  obtaincid  as  to  the  adequacy  of  lab'.iratory  tosts  for  diagnosis  and 
release  from  quarantine,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  preve:'^-*:i'"n 
"f  blindness.   In  general,  the  mo'rc  effective  such  regulations  are, 
the  less  impairment  of  vision  is  likely  to  result  from  such  diseases 
as  diphtheria,  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  m.easles. 

Hea 1th  C linic s .   The  State  Department  of  Health  is  not  con- 
ducting or  promoting  pronat.al  or  vrell-child  clinics  at  the  present 
time.   If  these  are  established,  it  vj';'uld  be  helpful  to  include  in  the 
examination  procedure  a  r  ^utine  Wasscrmami  test  for  expectant  mothers, 
and  tests  for  visual  acuity  and  cross-eyes  in  young  children. 
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Health  Sd.uco.tion.   Tho  State  Dopartmont  has  no  nursing  staff, 
and  consoquontly  there  is  no  provision  for  instructing  the  county  and 
local  public  health  nurses  as  to  infectious  eye  diseases  and  general 
eye  hygiene.   I\fo  information  is  published  on  eye  health,  or  on  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  eye  diseases,  so  that  material  might  bo 
available  for  distribution  to   the  general  public.   At  present  there  is 
no  definite  stato-\d.de  program  of  health  education.   There  arc  many 
advantages,  however,  v\rhen  a  state  education  doprrtment  cooperates  v/ith 
local  school  districts  in  setting  up  an  efficient  health  program  in 
the  public  school. 

State  Education  Department,  Activities  of  this  department  should 
include  provision  for  eye  oxaiiino.tions,  organization  of  sight-saving 
classes,  improvement  of  methods  for  educating  physically  handicapped 
children,  and  a  program  of  health  education. 

Bye  Examinations.   There  is  a  state  lavr  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  eyes  of  school  children  by  the  teacher,   VJhile  this 
may  be   oonsidorod  a  satisfactory  beginning  in  school  eye  hygiene, 
there  is  apparently  no  provision  for  school  medical  inspection  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  defective  vision  or  other  physical  defects. 
It  would  be  helpful  if  teachers  were  adequately  instructed  in  proco*- 
dure  for  testing  visual  acuity  in  order  that  such  defects  might  be 
detected. 

Sight- saving  Classes.   Nebraska  has  no  sight-saving  cla.sscs 
for  children  virhoso  visual  difficulties  arc  a  severe  handicap  in  the 
regular  grades.   It  is  estimated  that  about  one  in  five  hundred  of  the 
school  population,  needs  these  special  educational  advantages.   From 
an  estimate  based  on  the  1930  census  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic-- schools  of  Nebraska,  it  is  believed  that  thev-o  are  approximately 
S60  children,  about  tvfo-thirds  of  v/hom  are  in  rural  districts,  v/ho 
are  in  need  of  this  special  instruction. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  program  similar  to  tho.t  now 
provided  for  the  education  of  doaf  and  hard-of -hearing  children  might 
be  organized  for  children  vj-ith  visual  difficulties.   (See  section  on 
Care  of  the  Deaf . ) 

State  Department  of  Labor  and  Worto'ion' s  Compensation  Bureau .   A 1  - 
though  there  is  no  active  campaign  for  sight  conservation  in  industry, 
tho  Labor  Department  in  tho  state  has  a  good  code  for  head  and  eye 
protection,  and  the  workmen's  compensation  law  requires  compensation 
for  visual  losses. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  provisions  are  made  for  the  wel- 
fare of  tho  blind  through  the  ComiTiissi-in  for  the  Blind,  and  through 
tho  Nebraska  Social  Security  Act  (l93t5). 

Among  the  provisions  included  in  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  are  tho  follovdng: 
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jjo  assistancG  shall  bo  granted  or  continuod  to  any  person  vrh'^so 
oyosi^ht  nay  bo  partidlly  or  vj-h-rlly  rest' trod  by  medical,  surg^ical,  or 
othor  treatraont,  provided  thr.t  a  va^ittcn  certificate  to  thc.t  effect  is 
given  by  the  oxanining  oculist,  and  provided  that  the  person  consents 
to  surgico.l  or  other  tr-jatncnt. 

Assistance  may  be  grsmted  t'^  a  person  vfho  is  in  need  of 
treatraent,  either  to  prevent  blindness  or  to  restore  sight  vdthout  re- 
gard as  to  v/hother  such  a  person  is  blind  according  to  the  definition 
of  blindness. 

Paynent  may  be  provided  for  travel  or  other  expense  neces- 
sary f  :ir  an  individual  to  receive  treatment  at  the  hospital  or  clinic 
designated  by  the  state  comi'iittoo .   Those  provisions,  if  made  effective, 
would  be  of  considerable  help  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  s^^  far  as 
the  indigent  population  of  the  state  is  concerned. 

Blindness  is  relatively  infrequent,  and  cases  are  scattored 
throughout  the  state.   Because  of  the  fact  that  highly  specialized 
services  are  necessary  to  save  the  si^.ht  of  citizens  threatened  vrith' 
blindness,  it  is  becoming  more  and  moro  generally  accepted  that  the 
state  shoii.ld  have  an  agency  responsible  for  the  prevention  '-f  blind- 
ness.  It  is  felt  that  such  an  iX{,oncy,    in  order  to  moot  the  problem 
adequately,  should  include  the  following: 

At  least  one  or  tv/o  staff  members  specially  trained  in  meth- 
ods of  saving  sight,  vfho  know  resources  a.vailablo  in  the  state  for 
medical,  surgical,  hospital,  nursing,  and  social  service.   The  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  has  cooperated  v;-ith  state  and 
local  organizations  by  providing  scholarships  to  assist  in  the  trr.ining 
of  such  vj-orkers. 

An  emergency  fund  to  bo  dravm  upon  for  reasonable  remuner- 
ation of  eye  physicians  and  othor  nocesso^ry  assistaiico,  so  that  the 
required  treatment  would  not  be  delayed  while  the  responsibility  for 
its  payment  was  being  determined.   It  is  understood  that  whenever  pos- 
sible, state  expenditui'  )s  ViTi'iuld  be  repaid  by  the  local  coi-nmunity. 

A  broad  educational  program  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening 
citizens  of  the  state  as  to  various  vj"ays  in  v/hich  blindness  may  be 
prevented  and  sight  saved,  and  alse  for  tho'  purpose  of  educating  public 
health  nurses  and  othor  v/orkers  in  this  field  in  the  responsibility  of 
sight  conservation. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  state  agencies  dealing  with  the  pr-^- 
blem  of  prevention  of  blindness,  such  an  organization  could  serve  as  a 
clearing  house  to  coordinate  activities  of  those  agencies,  formulate  a 
state  program,  and  conduct  surveys  vrtiich  might  serve  as  a  basis  for 
any  needed  legislation.   In  the  event  that  such  an  agency  were  desirr^d, 
the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  ¥j-ill  be  glad  to 
bo  of  assistance  in  helping  to  organize  it. 
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Agencies  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Blind 

Definitions  of  the  Blind 

The  original  state  law  passed  in  1917  providing  for  coujity 
aid  to  the  blind  defined  a  blind  person  as  "one  whose  sight  is  so  de- 
fective as  to  render  such  person  unable  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties 
or  tasks  for  which  eyesight  is  essential."   The  present  lav^r  passed  in 
1935  contains  no  definition  of  blindness.   The  American  B'^oundatlon  for 
the  Blind  recommends  the  following:   "A  person  shall  be  deemed  blind 
v/hose  vision,  with  the  aid  of  properly  fitted  glasses,  is  insufficient 
for  use  in  an  occupation  or  activity  for  which  sight  is  es"ential." 

Legal  Provisions  for  the  Blind 

Blind  Assistance  Act.  (1935)  This  act  provides  for  the  care 
of  blind  persons  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over  v/ho  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves,  and  whose  legally  responsible  relatives  are  unable  to 
assist.   Application  is  filed  with  the  county  board  ,\rM,d,i  makes  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  case.   Eligibility  is  determined  on  the  basis  of 
certain  requirements  as  to  residence,  ability  of  relatives  to  support, 
age,  income,  and  possibility  of  sight  restoration.   The  amount  of  tho 
grant  cannot  be  more  than  ^'30  nor  less  than  ■jl5. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  i)epr.rtment  of  Public  Instr '"'ction 
This  division  is  equipped  to  giA/o  physical  examinations  to  detormine 
tho  nature  and  extent  of  physical  disability;  to  analyze  individual 
cases  to  dotormino  occupations  most  feasible  for  the  individual;  to 
assist  in  tho  placement  of  tlio  handicapped  person  in  an  occupation  for 
ivhich  he  has  boon  trained;  to  follow  up  tho  caso  in  order  to  aolp  tho 
individual  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment.   The  activities  carried  on 
for  blind  persons  are  rather  limited,  as  this  department  is  organized 
to  assist  all  types  of  physically  handicapped  pooplo.   In  1935  there 
were  six  blind  persons  in  training  for  occupations  such  as  shoe  repair- 
ing, vfork  in  tho  handicrafts,  poultry  raising,  training  in  English, 
business  letter  I'jriting,  and  related  subjects. 

Nebraska  School  for  tho  Blind.   Tho  School  for  the  Blind,  es- 
tablished in  1875,  has  as  its  purpose  the  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual training  of  tho  blind  to  tho  ond  that  tho  pupils  may  bo  return- 
ed to  society  cf.pable  of  becoming  self-sustaining  and  useful  citizens. 
All  blind  persons  between  the  agos  of  seven  and  twenty  years,  and 
those  blind  to  such  an  extent  that  thoy  cannot  acquire  an  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  tho  state  may  come  to  this  school  for  an  educa- 
tion.  Residents  of  tho  state  are  admitted,  their  education  t  >  be  pro- 
vided vrlthout  charge.   Nnn-residonts  may  be  admitted  by  complying  vrith 
tho  requirements  for  citizens  of  tho  state  and  by  paying  in  advance  a 
sum  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

In  admitting  students,  there  is  no  distinction  made  in  race 
or  crood.   Boys  and  girls  recite  in  classes  together  but  at  oth.or  tim.es 
do  not  mingle.   School  is  in  session  for  nine  months.   Tho  program  in- 
cludes classes  from  tho  primary  grades  thr  mgh  high  school.   Study 


inoludos  literary  classes,  instruction  in  rausic,  and  such  training  in 
tho  industrial  doparbmont  as  typo-writing,  piano -tuninj'^ ,  br  joiri-making, 
sowing,  baskotry,  and  cano-soating.   Thoro  is  a  staff  of   thirteen,  in- 
cluding oight  teachers,  tho  superintendent,  matron,  physician,  and  tv/o 
supervisors.   Rocroati:)n  includes  movies,  hikes,  games,  and  some  group 
work  in  tho  Camp  Fire  organization.   Attendance  records  for  bho  period 
from  Soptembor,  1935  to  Juno,  1936,  show  that  thoro  woro  sixty-four  stu- 
dents onr::'llod,  two  of  vjhom  graduated,  and  fivo  of  v/hom  left  before 
graduation.  A  variety  of  occupations  has  boon  followed  by  former  stu- 
dents.  Somo  aro  engaged  in  broom-making,  pianc'-tuning,  poultry  raising, 
teaching,  commercial  typing,  and  other  vj-ork  such  as  entering  tho  ministry, 
holding  business  positions,  or  entering  the  medical  profession.   Tho  per 
capita  cost  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  1935  was  -41,20. 

.  Provision  is  also  made  for  tho  care  and  educaticjn  of  the  deaf- 
blind.   Mother-teachers  are  employed  for  work  with  those  children.   At 
tho  present  time  there  are  two  of  those  children  enrolled  in  tho  school. 
It  is  the  plan  to  provide  training  for  at  least  a  ten-year  period  for 
such  pupils.   Children  botvfoon  tho  ages  of  fivo  and  21  who  are  both  blind 
and  doaf  may  be  admitted  to  the  school.   A  special  Deaf  and  Blind  Edu- 
cational Maintenance  Fund  is  provided  through  biennial  appropriation. 
This  fund  may  be  usod  for  the  exponsos  of  instruction  and  support,  in- 
cluding travel  if  tho  parents  or  guardians  are  unablo  to  pay  this.   Pro- 
vision is  also  made  to  enable  a  child  to  go  to  another  institution  such 
as  tho  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  near  Boston,  if  s^  ch  a  plan  seems 
advisable , 

The  follovj-ing  suggestions  have  been  made  v/ith  regard  to  expand- 
ing tho  present  program  of  the  state  school. 

■^*  RQcreation.   A  recreational  director  is  needed  to 
plan  an  adequate  program  for  tho  students. 

2.  Follow-up  v^rork.   The  services  "f  a  field  agent 
would  bo  helpful  in  working  with  graduates  or  v/ith 
those  persons  v/ho  have  been  in  attendance  at  tho 
school,  especially  in  vocational  guidance  find 
placement.   This  field  agent  might  also  aid  in  re- 
porting those  children  who  aro  blind  or  wh^se 
vision  is  so  defective  that  they  would  benefit 
from  tho  program  offered  by  the  school. 

3,  oummer  course  for  adults.   It  has  been  suggested 
that  tho  facilities  of  tho  scho-ol  might  bo  made 
available  to  those  adults  vrho  lost  their  sight 
after  school  ago.   A  course  offeri^d  for  six  vfooks 
in  tho  summer  v/ould  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  this  gr  'Up. 

Blind  Votors  Assisted  at  the  Polls,   A  statute  passed  in  1897 
provided  that  any  voter  viho  because  of  blindness  is  unable  to  mark  his 
ballot  shall  rocoivo  assistance  upon  request,   Tho  persons  assisting 
him  shall  moot  certain  roquiremonts  as  proscribod  by  law. 
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Blind  Boggors  Exompt  Frc'in  Vagranoy.   Tho  lav;-  pas  sod  in  1879 
nakos  a  blind  porsnn  oxompt  fmn  the  law  regarding  vagrants.   It  is 
folt,  hov/ovor,  that  with  stato  provision  for  ro-oducati'm,  industrial 
training,  and  onploymont  of  blind  persons  that  such  persons  should  n-^' 
longer  bo  exempt. 

Board  of  Control — provisions  t-'  improve  conditions  of  tho  blind , 
A  statute  provides  that  the  Board  of  Control  may  assist  in  tho  formu- 
lation of  programs,  may  disseniate  informati'in  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness,  and  may  employ  field  agents,  teachers,  and  other 
staff  lacmbcrs  to  carry  out  their  program.  Tho  law  is  inoperative  at 
present* 

Advisory  Board  for  the  Blind,   This  Board  is  composed  of  the 
Superintendent  of  tho  School  for  tho  Blind,  and  the  executive  board 
of  the  Nebraska  Associati  .■n  of  Vforkors  for  the  Blind.   It  acts  in  co- 
operation with  tho  Board  of  Control,  solicits  contributi'-'ns  for  the 
relief  fund  for  tho  blind,  encourages  home  industry,  provides  home 
teaching,  and  assists  persons  x^rith  ability  to  obtain  higher  and  more 
specialized  education.   This  la\7  is  inoperative  at  present. 

Other  Sorvicos  and  Opportunities  f^r  the  Blind . 

Entertainment  and  recreational  services.   There  are  numorouB 
civic  clubs  and  organizations  v/ho  are  particularly  interested  in  the 
program  for  the  blind.   They  assist  in  promoting  an  interest  in  the 
blind,  furnishing  ontertainments,  and  providing  recreational  activi- 
ties. Most  of  these  organizations  are  local  groups. 

Library  services.   The  Omaha  Library  and  the  library  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind  assist  in  the  distribution  of  Braillo  books, 
talking-book  records,  (recorded  novels  which  may  be  played  on  special 
talking-book  machines),  and  also  provide  volujiteor  readers  for  blind 
persons  desiring  this  service. 

Sale  of  articles  made  by  blind  persons.   There  are  several 
agencies  offering  this  service  to  the  blind,   Hovj-ovor,  there  is  a 
very  limited  output  of  articles  made  by  tho  blind  in  Nebraska. 

Recommended  Program  for  tho  Expansion  of  Yfork  with  tho  Blind . 

!•   Stato  Aid  to  Blind  Babies,   It  is  sugg.jstcd  tho.t  a  law 
is  needed  to  make  provision  for  the  education,  care,  and  maintenanco 
of  blind  babies  when  parents  are  unable  to  provide  for  them  properly. 
Such  a  law  would  apply  to  children  vj-ho  are  too  yi.'ung  to  be  admitted 
to  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

2,   Stato  Paid  Readers  to  Blind  Students.   At  tho  present 
time  Nebraska  has  no  appropriati-on  for  this  work.   Provision  for  such 
readers  would  bo  of  valuable  aid  to  those  blind  persons  taking  courses 
in  a  vocational,  professional,  noriiial  school,  or  in  a  college  or  Uni- 
versity, 
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3 .   RGCommondati'ins  ^ivc n  by  the  American  F'^undatjon 
for  tho  Blind.   Tho  Foundation  suggosts  that  there  bo  an  actiro 
Bureau  for  the  Blind  v/ithin  a  State  Department  of  Public  Vi'olfaro, 
the  Bureau  to  engage  in  tho  follovdng  activities: 

a,  compile  census  of  blind  and  partially  blindj 

b.  ascertain  their  conditi'-^n  and  needs; 

c»   promote  measures  for  tho  prevention  of  blindness; 

d.  provide  re-educp.tion,  industrial  training^  and 

employment  for  adults; 

e.  promote  vforkshops  and  home  teaching; 

f .  market  goods  made  by  blind  vj'orkers; 

g.  arrange  for  proper  recreation; 

h.   co'-)rdinate  all  the  activities  in  the  state  v/hich 
are  being  carried  on  in  behalf  'f  the  blind. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  blind  person  to  every 
one  thousand  general  population.   Sixty-five  per  cent  'if  the  blind 
are  over  school  age.   There  is  a  need  for  agencies  and  funds  to  bo 
established  which  w-'mld  help  in  enabling  this  group  to  work  and  earn, 
In  this  way  a  constructive  program  raay  be  carried  out  v-rhich  vj-ould 
promote  their  •jconomic  vrolfare  and  help  in  making  satisfactory  ad- 
justments for  the  gr  :'up. 


Care  for  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing- 


Introduction 

Types  of  defective  hearing 

Distinction  should  bo  made  between  the  deaf  and  the  hard 
of  hearing.   The  deaf  are  those  vfho  have  reached  school  age  without 
having  learned  to  talk  because  of  defective  hearing.   The  hard  ^-f 
hearing  are  those  vj-ho  have  acquired  approximately  normal  speech  pat- 
terns before  attending  school,  but  v;-ho  are  handicapped  by  loss  of 
hearing.   Tho  education  of  the  hard  of  hearing  belongs  t'^'  the  day 
schools  rather  than  to  the  residential  schools.   Nebraska  docs  not 
distinguish  bot'ween  those  tviro  types. 

Methods  of  teaching-  should  not  be  c  'nfusod  vdth  methods  of  com- 


munication advocated  in  schools  for  the  deaf.   Tho  Nebraska  law  pro- 
vides that  all  deaf  pupils  should  be  taught  by  the  oral  and  aural 
methods  to  the  exclusion  of  finger  spelling  and  the  sign  language, 
unless  incapacitated  mentally  or  physically.   This  is  a  lArrong  con- 
ception.  All  children  cannot  be  treated  alike.   It  is  to  be  deplor- 
ed that  by  lavj"  a  deaf  child  must  be  judgud  mentally  or  physically 
incompetent  before  he  can  be  taught  by  the  finger-spelling  method 
in  this  stat3. 
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Tho  'Ooaf  Child 

Day  Schools  for  the  Doaf.   Tho  i'Jobraska  statute  providos  that  day 
schools  may  be  ostablishod  by  boards  "f  Gducation  for  fivo  or  moro 
rosidont  deaf  childron.   The  State  shall  roinburso  the  school  district 
for  cost,  providing  it  does  not  exceed  a  maximi:im  of  .f^SOO  per  pupil  por 
school  year. 

Day  schools  are  located  at  Lincoln  (13  enrolled)  and  North  Platte 
(9  enrolled).   The  oral  method  is  used  and  instructi'">n  is  formalized. 
Hard  of  hearing  childron  are  in  same  group  v/ith  deaf,  v/hich  is  undo- 
sirable.   Selection  of  pupils  should  bo  based  on  adequate  hearing 
tests  and  educational  progress,  in  addition  to  medical  and  psychologi- 
cal tests,   A  grading  system  should  be  used  corresponding  to  the  regu- 
lar s6hool  and  should  fit  into  the  state  school  since  some  of  these 
children  v/ill  eventually  bo  sent  to  tho  latter.   Thero  is  a  lack  of 
testing  and  araplifying  equipment  necessary  to  secure  the  hearing  index 
of  each  pupil.   Hearing  aids  to  encourage  voice  improvement  should  be 
installed o   More  voice  work  ivith  tho  piano  is  needed,  as  v;ell  as  a 
bettor  suuply  of  and  more  varied  text-books.   These  noods  shv)uld  be 
supplied  out  of  tho  annual  balance  v/hich  remains  each  year.   Neither 
school  has  grovra.  in  enrollment  tho  past  seven  years,  v/hich  raises  tho 
question  whether  childron  in  need  of  this  special  training  in  the  city 
are  being  cared  for. 

State  Sch'-iol  for  the  Deaf 


Tho  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  incorporated  by  Act 
of  tho  last  Territorial  legislature  in  1867  at  Omaha  as  a  private  in- 
stitution,  Tho  state  began  making  appropriations  to  tho  school  in 
1871  and  assumed  entire  control  in  1875,   Its  educational  management 
was  placed  under  a  board  of  trustees  and  its  financial  administration 
under  tho  Board  of  Public  Lands  and  Buildings,   In  1913  its  entire 
administration  was  transferred  t'^  tho  Board  of  Control,   It  had  an  en- 
rollment of  204  on  Juno  30,  1935;  thero  wore  55  employees  of  vfhom  20 
were  teachers;  and  the  per  capita  cost  was  $34*76  por  pupil  per  month. 

The  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf  operates  under  a  statute 
passed  in  1897-,   The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  pupils  for  self- 
support  and  useful  citizenship.  All  deaf  children  from  seven  to  20 
years  are  required  to  attend  until  graduated  (from  the  twelfth  grade) 
unless  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  or  educated  otherwise. 
Tho  annual  school  census  enumerates  all  deaf  childron,  and  each  county 
superintendent  is  required  to  send  the  list  from  his  county  to  tho 
superintendent  of  tho  School  for  thd  Deaf  and  to  the  State  Child  Wel- 
fare Bureau,   Education  is  freo,  and  if  parents  are  unable  to  furnish 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  county  is  responsible.   Since  1911, 
instruction  by  the  oral  method  has  boon  required. 

This  position  of  superintendent  should  be  a  strategic  one  in 
developing  the  v/ork  for  tho  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  in  tho  state.  In 
addition  to  administering  his  oxra   institution,  he  should  be  av/are  of 
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tho  differencGS  bG-tivoon  the  above  two  g1o.ksgs,  tmd  capablo  of  dovclop- 
ing  programs  for  oach.   PIo  should  bo  ablo  to  adviso  with  tho  corrL-iittoes 
in  charge  of  day-schi-'ols  for  tho  doaf,  and  to  encourage  tho  extension 
of  such  services  throughout  the  state. 

Tho  teaching  Gxpericnco  of  tho  instructors  of  the  school 
varies  from  39  to  three  years.   Df  the  20  instructors,  only  seven  have 
taught  olsGwhoro,  Vfhile  tho  low  turnover  is  cornmondablo,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  personal  and  institutional  stagnation  unless  professional  educa- 
tion is  systemxitically  carried  on.   Salaries  ran  lo  from  f;42e75  to 
!^'88.50  per  month,  v;ith  maintenance,  for  women  teachers;  and  v:121,08  for 
a  man  toacher.   This  level  is  lovror  than  in  other  state  schools,  A 
pension  system  should  bo  provided  which  \Tould  limit  the  years  of  serv- 
ice and  insure  security. 

There  is  a  healthy,  happy  spirit  among  tho  pupils  of  this 
school,   Tho  number  sorvod  is  probably  much  loss  than  it  should  bo. 
There  v/cro  191  pupils  in  the  school  vrtien  tho  study  was  made,  and  22  in 
the  two  day-schools.   On  the  basis  of  the  4-AudiomctGr  tests,  14  per 
cent  of  the  sch''>ol  populati''>n  suffer  from  defective  hearing.   Eliminat- 
ing those  v/hosG  dofoct  can  bo  corrected,  there  are  about  900  children 
in  Nebraska  who  need  spocial  educational  caro  because  of  defective 
hearing.   Tho  U.S.  Census  for  1930  reported  340  deaf  in  Nebraska  be- 
tvrcon  the  ages  of  five  and  19  years.   If  this  smaller  number  is  correct^, 
tho  stato  is  providing  for  127  deaf  children  loss  than  it  shojuld. 

The  ago  of  children  ranges  from  five  to  22  in  tho  stato 
school.   Some  enter  school  as  begiimors  as    late  as  ten  or  oven  15  years 
and  constitute  a  problem.   Nine  per  cent  are  below  age  for  tho  grade 
they  are  in  and  12  per  cent  are  over  age. 

Tho  law  requires  the  physician  to  visit  tho  school  evory  day. 
This  is  probably  not  nGcossary>  but  he  should  have  regular  hours  suf- 
ficient to  give  each  child  a  medical  examination  once  a  year.   At  pres- 
ent the  physician  is  on  call  by  the  nurse.   More  careful  supervision 
might  have  proventod  tho  epidemics  "ifhich  broke  out  in  the  school  the 
past  two  years.   The  nurse  in  charge  is  untrained.   The  hospital  is  not 
v/ell-oquipped,  and  it  v/ould  be  well  to  establish  close  c-'vopcratio^i  with 
tho  University  hospital  for  the  caro  of  the  children. 

The  schedules  of  the  pupils  are  very  full  and  allow  nly  one 
hour  and  fifteen  minutes  for  recreation  and  play.   The  V/eight-Height- 
AgG  tablo  shows  a  scri'-ms  lack  of  increase  in  weight  to  bo  exi3ccted  in 
normal  grovfing  children,  (hror'  half  tho  children  who  entered  school  in 
Soptomber  vj-ero  underweight.   "failG  104  improved  during  the  year,  40  re- 
mained more  than  ten  per  cent  undorvj-oiglit.   Tho  most  startling  case  was 
one  adoloscont  girl  v/ho  was  28  pounds  underv/oight .   It  viras  particularly 
noted  that  the  majority  of  those  vj-ho  failed  to  increase  in  vroight  were 
in  a  group  of  girls  from  12  to  17  y<.3ars  of  ago.   Rosp<msibility  for  the 
house  work  done  in  tho  institution  falls  largely  upon  tho  girls  in  this 
age-group. 
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Menus  showed  lack  of  special  provisions  for  very  young  chil- 
dren.  On  the  whole,  menus  are  fairly  good,  but  meat  three  times  a  day 
is  unnecessary.   Less  rich  desserts  and  more  raw  foods  would  be  bene- 
ficial.  There  is  a  lack  of  orange  and  tomato  juice,  and  of  hot  cereals. 
Better  planning  of  diets  for  the  amount  of  money  spent  could  be  under- 
taken by  a  trained  dietitian.   J^limination  of  excessive  sweets  mi.rht 
bring  the  weight  of  a  larger  number  of  children  up  to  normal. 

The  study  hour  is  conducte(i  in  rooms  insufficiently  li^^hted. 

The  course  of  study  is  outlined  in  the  Year  Book  for  1955-36. 
It  omits  reading,  health,  safety  education,  science,  social  studies  for 
the  .  lower  classes,  and  aural  training.   ''ood  reading  habits  can  and 
should  be  built  up  in  deaf  children.   No  courses  of  study  were  found 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  departmental  meetings  among  the  teaching 
staff.  . 

The  older  children  are  in  school  four  hours  and  45  minutes 
for  academic  work,  and  two  hours  for  shop  work.   The  younger  children 
are  in  school  from  8:00  A.M.  to  12:45  P.M.   Considering  the  lack  of 
adequate  supervision,  the  lack  of  tests,  the  lack  of  a  course  of  study, 
and  the  undesirable  classrooms  used  by  the  younger  children,  there  is 
probably  not  as  much  progress  being  made  academically  as  might  bo  if 
conditions  were  changed. 

The  school  should  be  in  possession  of  a  2-A  Audiometer  to 
secure  hearing  index  of  each  child.   No  adequate  aural  work  can  bo 
given  without  this  test,  and  its  absence  makes  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  requirement  of  the  statute  for  aural  training.   The  surveyor 
found  in  a  class  of  13,  ton  children  who  were  hard  of  hearing  and  who 
were  fast  losing  the  use  of  their  hearing  because  of  the  lack  of  this 
type  of  training. 

The  library  should  be  enlarged  and  more  text  books  purchased. 
There  is  a  lack  of  modern  text-books  in  the  regular  grades.   There 
should  be  an  up-to-date  moving  picture  machine  and  a  library  of  visual 
aid  materials. 

For  the  boys,  trade  instruction  consists  of  printing  and  vfood 
working.   Print  shop  is  well-equipped  and  the  instructor  apparently 
well-trained.   The  state  school  does  the  printing  for  all  the  insti- 
tutions under  the  Board  of  Control,  There  is  some  question  as  to  the 
instructional  value  of  this,  as  the  work  is  so  far  advanced  that  the 
instructor  probably  must  do  the  bulk  of  it.   The  girls  are  given  in- 
struction in  sowing  and  cooking.   There  is  no  person  responsible  for 
relating  the  vocational  training  to  guidance  and  placement. 

Value  of  property  is  !i>646,500  (the  fifth  largest  investment 
of  the  institutions).   A  very  good  industrial  building  has  been  erected 
The  school  building  is  half  done,  and  the  additional  v/ing  is  needed. 
Seats  are  needed  for  the  auditorium,  with  the  rear  ones  elevated.   The 
stage  needs  a  curtain  to  make  it  available  for  plays. 
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Douglas  County  furnishod  22  por  cont  of  the  onr^llmont ;  Lan- 
castor  County  had  only  fivo  por  cent,  and  Thayor  County  four  per  cont. 
Thoro  is  nood  for  fiold  work  in  tho  rural  areas.   Of  tho  44  children 
adraittod  for  tho  first  time  in  the  preceding  fall,  only  26  vrcro  of  be- 
ginning school  age,  while  18  ran.^ed  in  ago  from  8  to  18  years,   (Data 
as  of  Juno  30^  1935), 

Tho  caliber  of  those  v\rho  supervise  tho  children  out  of  school 
hours  seems  to  be  very  high.  There  is,  however,  an  insufficient  amount 
of  maid  service. 

Tho  Deaf  Adult 

After  leaving  schoolj  the  deaf  are  apt  to  find  their  social 
life  in  local  chapters  of  national  organizations  made  up  almost  com- 
pletely' of  the  deaf.   Various  religious  bodies  have  ordained  mission- 
aries for  general  church  and  social  work.   In  some  states  the  '"Uoaf  are 
operating  their  own  homes  for  tho  aged  and  infirm  deaf.   Each  state 
has  its  o-wn  alumni  association.   The  greatest  need  of  the  deaf  in  ITe- 
braska  is  the  formation  of  a  placement  bureau  to  assist  in  finding 
jobs.   If  a  field  officer  is  appointed  to  do  publicity  and  placement 
work  for  the  state  school  for  the  deaf,  he  should  handle  tho  placement 
for  the  adult  deaf  also. 

Tho  Hard  jf  Hearing 

The  Nebraska  League  for  tho  Hard  'if  Hearing  is  locatr;d  in 
Lincoln.   Its  objects  are,  l)  to  instruct  its  members  in  lip  reading, 
and  2)  to  provide  social  gatherings  for  its  members.   Tho  League 
should  bee  :>me  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  should 
receive  support  from  the  Coinmunity  Chest  for  a  caso-vrorkor  to  work  a- 
mong  tho  adult  hard-of-hoaring,   A  similar  organization  is  functioning 
in  Omaha.   These  tw"i  should  combine  to  sond  workers  out  in  tho  state 
to  locate  children  in  need  of  medical  and  educational  care. 

Aside  from  the  suggestions  citod  above,  the  chief  rccoiTurien- 
dation  is  as  follows: 

The  State  School  for  tho  Deaf  should  be  placed  under  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  since  it  is  an  educational  institution. 
Failing  this,  tho  most  desirable  proci.-)duro  would  be  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory board  iriade  up  -)f   non-partisan,  non-salariod  comnittee  of  six 
composed  of  a  representative  fr  ■im  tho  office  of  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  tho  Depart- 
ment of  V'^cational  Education,  tho  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  tho  Teachers' 
College  of  tho  University  of  Nebraska,  the  Otology  Department  of  tho 
University  College  of  Medicine,  and  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
appointed  to   meet  two  or  three  times  a  year  vdth  the  super intendent  of 
the  school  and  tho  members  of  tho  Board  of  Control  for  the  purpose  ^f 
establishing  policies. 
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C.   Caro  for  tho  Crippled 


The  Orthopodic  Hnspital 

ThG  Orthopodic  Hospital,  ostablishod  by  an  act  of  the  logis- 
laturo  in  1905,  is  located  in  Lincoln  and  is  maintained  for  tho  care  of 
criDplod,  ruptured,  and  dofornod  children,  and  those  suffering  from 
diseases  from  v/hich  thoy  are  likely  to  become  deformed. 

Admission  to  the  hospital  is  obtained  through  application 
made  on  a  prescribed  form  which  includes  a  medical  report  of  the  ex- 
amining physician  and  a  financial  statement  regarding  the  patient  and 
his  family.   The  patient  is  admitted  to  the  hospital  upon  the  approval 
of  his  application  by  the  hospital  physician.   The  cost  of  conveying 
the  patient  to  and  from  the  hospital  must  be  borne  by  the  patient,  his 
relatives  or  friends,  or  by  the  county  in  which  ho  resides.   It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  hospital  not  to  admit  patients  whose  families 
are  able  to  pay  for  medical  and  hospital  care,  although  exceptions  may 
be  made  in  certain  cases  as  provided  by  law,  if  this  can  be  done  with- 
out limiting  the  advantage  of  the  hospital  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  caro» 

The  present  educational  program  for  the  patients  includes 
instruction  through  the  eighth  grade.   There  are  three  teachers  emplo;y- 
ed  for  this  work.   There  is  also  one  teacher  of  occupational  therapy 
who  instructs  in  basketry^  punchwork,  v/oodwork,  clay  modeling,  leather 
work,  and  painting.   That  there  is  a  need  for  expanding  the  educa.tion- 
al  program  is  indicated  by  tho  fact  that  in  a  study  made  of  tho  edu- 
cation of  patients  admitted  for  the  first  time  'in  the  bionnium  ending 
June  30,  1935,  there  vrero  a  total  of  289,  32  of  vfhom  had  had  vfork  rang- 
ing from  the  8th  to  the  12th  grades,  and  nine  had  a  high  school  edu- 
cation.  There  are  some  recreational  facilities  provided  such  as  a 
gymnasiiom,  library,  and  auditorium  vfhcrG  weekly  programs  are  held. 
There  is  no  recreational  director  to  arrange  for  regular  activities. 

Tho  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  110  patients,  and  is  equipped 
to  give  both  short-time  a.nd  long-time  care.   Many  patients  are  released 
on  parole  and  return  for  check-ups  or  for  further  treatment.   Clinics 
are  hold  v/eekly.   There  is  no  provision  for  convalescent  home  care  nor 
for  follow-up  by  medical  social  v-/orkors,  both  of  which  are  urgently 
noodod . 

The  hospital  serves  a  large  group  of  persons  and  is  indis- 
pensable from  the  standpoint  of  a  state  program  for  tho  caro  of  crip- 
pled children.   The  following  information  based  ■•'n  the  period  from 
January  1,  1935  to  Docombor  31,  1935  indicates  tho  number  and  dispo- 
sition of  cases  accepted. 

New  admissions  228 

Discharged  38 

Released  on  parole  , 265 

Returned  from  parolo 146 
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SincG  tho  avorago  daily  populatir.n  is  very  close  to  tho  ca- 
pacity of  tho  institution  it  v/ould  seom  that  there  will  bo  need  for 
further  facilities  to  bo  provided  in  tho  near  future  particularly  with 
tho  grovrfch  of  the  State  Assistance  program  through  v;"hich  additional 
crippled  will  be  located  and  tho  necessary  arrangements  made  for  their 
car'i.   Proper  provision  for  convalescent  care  and  follow-up  service 
v^r^uld  increase  appreciably  the  present  capacity  of  the  hospital  with- 
out increasing  tho  nuinber  of  bcds»   Wo  program  of  this  type  is  ade- 
quate which  fails  to  take  into  consideration  provisions  for  follow-up 
services. 

Aid  to  Crippled  Children 

There  are  three  treatmont .  centers  in  Nebraska  prims.rily  con- 
cerned with  providing  care  for  crippled  children,-  l)  the  State  Ortho- 
pedic Hospital  which  accepts  long-time  as  vrell  as  short-time  cases; 
2)  the  orthopedic  division  of  the  '■Iniversity  Hospital  which  accepts 
only  acute  care  cases  and  has  no  facilities  for  long-time  care?  Z)   the 
Hattie  B,  Moncroe  Home,  a  private  institution  for  crippled  children  in 
Omaha.   This  Home  provides  convalescent  care  for  children  from  the 
ages  of  one  to  14  who  are  Omaha  residents. 

There  are  five  private  agencies  vj-ith  a  state-wide  crippled 
children's  program,  and  a  number  of  other  private  organizations  have 
indicated  an  interest  and  willingness  to  help  in  this  work.  The  Re- 
habilitation Division  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education  has 
formerly  taken  axi  active  interest  in  adequate  provision  for  crippled 
children  and  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  arousing  public  concern 
regarding  this  problem. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  number  of 
crippled  children  in  Nebraska.   In  1924  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
school  census  emamerators  to  report  all  crippled,  blind,  deaf,  and 
mentally  defective  children  to  the  county  superintendents  who  vrere   re- 
quired to  forward  the  information  to  the  Child  Welfare  Bureau,   The 
school  census  reports,  however^  have  been  most  inaccurate  and  unsatis- 
factory, and  no  successful  effort  has  been  made  by  local  and  state 
agencies  concerned  to  i.mprove  them.   In  1928  a  Crippled  Children'  s 
Committee  of  tho  Nebraska  State  Elk's  Association  was  formed  to  raise 
and  administer  a  ftlO,000  crippled  children's  endowment  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  program  cf  work  for  crippled  children.   They 
also  sponsored  a  study  of  census  reports  collected  over  a  five-year 
period  which  revealed  1,25  7  crippled  children  of  S(  hool  age  known  to 
reside  in  Nebraska.   A  detailed  study  in  one  county  indicated  that  ap- 
proximately four  times  as  many  crippled  children  resided  in  the  c  unty 
as  had  been  disclosed  throu,^h  the  study  of  the  school  census  reports. 
The  Slks  also  sponsored  a  number  of  local  clinics  and  local  crippled 
children's  cominittees.   Tho  progro.m  definitely  established  amon^  other 
things  that  there  are  at  least  4,000  crippled  children  in  need  of  at- 
tention, and  that  there  are  about  9,000  (estimated)  cases  of  crippled 
children  in  the  state. 
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The  Nebraska  law  (1935)  defines  a  crippled  child  as  one  v/ho 
"by  reason  of  physical  defect  or  infirmity,  congenital  or  acquired  by 
accident,  injury  or  disease,  is  or  may  be  cxioocted  to  bo  totally  or 
partially  incapacitated  for  education  or  romunorativo  occupati  on,  but 
shall  not  include  the  deaf  and  blind." 

From  the  school  censiis  enumeration  there  are  verified  records 
in  the  files  of  the  Ohild  '.'Telfare  Bureau  of  3,263  crippled  children, 
1,979  of  whom  are  now  under  16  years  of  ago  and  eligible  for  aid  from 
the  Crippled  Children's  Fund  linder  the  Nebraska  State  Assistance  Act. 
This  fund  is  administered  by  the  State  Child  Ylclfare  Bureau  and  pro- 
vides not  only  for  service  but  for  certain  forms  of  aid. 

The  plan  of  the  Child  Iv'elfare  Bureau  makes  provision  for 
locating  crippled  children  in  need  of  aid,  providing  facilities  for 
diagnosis  by  f8.mily  physician  or  through  crippled  children's  clinics, 
providing  for  hospitalization,  arranging  for  after-care  and  follow-up 
work,  providing  braces,  appliances^  and  special  shoes  when  the  family 
is  financially  unable  to  do  so,  and  coordinating  vrork  of  existing  or- 
ganizations intorosted  in  crippled  children  into  a  unified  grr-up.   It 
is  hoped  that  provision  may  be  made  for  a  medical  social  vrorker  to  do 
follovf-up  work  with  patients  paroled  from  the  Orthopedic  Hosptial, 
The  importance  of  the  follow-up  service  as  a  part  of  treatment  m.ay  be 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  much  time  and  money  is  wasted  if  the  child' s 
parents  fail  to  understand  the  need  of  carrying  out  prescribed  diets, 
exercises  and  schedules,  and  of  taking  the  child  for  check-up  examina- 
tions. 

The  program,  of  the  Child  Yifolfare  Bureau  is  a  comprehensive 
one,  and  if  continued  ought  to  bring  remedial  service  to  every  crip- 
pled child  who  needs  it  and  can  bo  helped  by  it. 


D.   Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Provision  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  ilebraska  is  miade 
through  the  Civilian  Rehabilitation  Division  of  tiie  "^tate  i}epartment 
of  Vocational  Education.   This  division  has  as  its  miain  functions  pre- 
paring the  physically  handicapped  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  assisting 
them  in  finding  employm.ent. 

The  program  has  been  in  progress  since  1920  when  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  to  be  administered  ujider  certain  provisions  by 
State  Departments  of  Vocational  Education.   The  purpose  v/as  to  make 
possible  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  adult  persons  16 
years  of  age  or  over.   Continuation  of  the  program  has  been  provided 
through  the  national  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.   Federal  funds  allot- 
ted for  this  purpose  must  be  matched  by  state  funds. 

At  the  present  time  funds  are  available  for  administration, 
physical  examinations,  corrective  artificial  appliances,  and  for 
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certain  training  oxponsos.  Ilowo-ver,  none  aro  availablo  for  living  ox- 
ponsos  or  for  tho  corroction  of  physical  disabilities.   Efforts  aro 
being  mado  to  have  tho  prosont  ruling  changed  so  that  emergency  situ- 
ations may  bo  mot  through  federal  funds. 

Over  tho  14  year  period  that  tho  vrork  has  boon  carried  on, 
it  has  been  found  that  approximatoly  60  per  cent  of  the  persons  thus 
helped  havo  boon  restored  to  useful  lives  as  self-supporting  citizf;ns. 
vlith   tho  grovrth  of  the  program  comos  an  increasing  need  for  additional 
funds  and  facilities  to  provide  for  tho  number  of  persons  vj-ho  aro  in 
the  active  process  of  rehabilitation,  and  for  those  for  whom  sortc  plan 
must  bo  made. 
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CARE  FOR  THB  IiEllTALLY  HANDICAPPi® 

This  includes  provision  (l)  for  the  fooble-minded,  or  those 
who  are  mentally  deficient,  usua'ly  from  birth,  and  for  whom  there  is 
no  hope  of  restoring  normality  and,  (2)  for  the  insane,   or  those  whose 
minds  are  diseased,  usually  in  adulthood,  and  for  whom  therapeutic  care 
is  a  prime  consideration. 

The  state  institutions  include  the  Institute  for  the  Feoblo- 
Minded  at  Beatrice,  and  three  hospitals  for  the  insane,  located  at  Lin- 
coln, Norfolk,  and  Hastin^js,   Those  are  all  undor  tho  jurisdiction  of 
the  Board  of  Control.   The  laws  pertaining  to  these  institutions  are 
obsolete,  confusing,  and  inadequate,  and  re-codification  is  urgently 
recommended  for  modernization  of  the  state  system.   There  has  never 
boon  a  long-time  plan,  carefully  vrorkod  out,  for  these  institutions. 

A.   Hospitals  for  tho  Insane 

Admission  to  the  state  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  through 
commitment  by  tho  county  insanity  board,  which  consists  of  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  and  a  physician  and  a  lav/yer  appointed  by  the 
district  judge.   It  is  estimated  that  there  are  250  patients  vyho  have 
been  regularly  committed,  who  are  awaiting  admission  to  the  hospitals. 
In  tho  meantime,  they  are  receiving  deplorable  care  in  jails  and  alms- 
houses, or  they  are  hazards  or  nuisances  in  their  communities,  or  they 
aro  housed  in  private  hospitals  at  county  cost  of  about  one  dollar  per 
day,   Tho  average  cost  of  commitment  is  about  t35. 

Tho  population  of  the  hospitals  has  increased  almost  60  per 
cent  in  the  past  twenty  years.   From  DocGmbor  1,  1915,  to  Juno  30,  1*^35 
tho  Lincoln  hospital  increased  from  722  patients  to  1,223;  tho  Norfolk 
hospital  from  478  to  1,046;  and  the  Hastings  hospital,  from  1,132  to 
1,511.   Tho  hospitals  aro  all  over-crowded  from  20  to  58  per  cent. 
The  250  patients  vfho  are  on  the  vfaiting  list  further  indicate  tho  need 
for  expanded  hospital  facilities. 

The  hospitals  aro  forced  to  operate  on  a  cost  basis  vifhich  al- 
lov\rs  little  more  than  custodial  care  and  much  of  that  of  an  inferior 
grade,  VJhilo  the  per  capita  necessary  to  conform  to  modern  standards 
is  about  one  dollar  per  day,  tho  ilobraska  hospitals  spent,  for  tho 
biennium  ending  in  1935,  from  ?^'201.35  to  .''^236,85  per  year.   The  throe 
hospitals  produced  a  total  income  of  almost  ^200, 000,  from  the  sale  of 
produce  and  goods  and  from  the  pay  of  patients.   This  income  compares 
extremely  favorably  v;-ith  other  state  hospitals. 

There  ho.s  been  no  uniform,  planned  biiilding  program  for  tho 
hospitals.   As  soon  as  there  is  worked  out  a  clear-cut  understanding 
of  what  is  involved  in  the  program  of  a  modorn  state  hospital  system, 
and  what  types  of  buildings  aro  necessary  to  house  such  a  program,  a 
long-time  building  plan  should  bo  undertaken.   The  position  of  state 
hospital  architect  should  then  be  created,  since  it  is  anticipated 
there  will  be  a  continual  building  until  the  census  of  each  of- tho 
three  state  hospitals  reaches  2,500  bods. 
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According  to  modGrn  standards,  Hebraska  facilities  for  treat- 
ment of  nevf  admissions  are  limited,  and  adequate  psychiatric  care  even 
within  those  facilities,  is  lacking  because  of  limited  personnel.  There 
is  little  segregation  according  to  reaction  types  and  prognosis.   On 
account  of  the  lack  of  adequate  records,  the  nature  and  extent  of  ir.- 
dividual  treatment  cannot  be  estimated.   In  1933,  28  per  cent  of  the 
patients  in  state  hospitals  in  the  United  States  were  dischar^,Gd  as  re- 
covered.  Nebraska,  however,  reported  only  six  per  cent  discharged  as 
recovered .   This  indicates  either  that  very  few   treatable  cases  were 
received,  or  very  little  treatment  vras  attempted.   As  far  as  observed, 
patients  are  tro-ated  humanely  with  a  minimum  of  restraint  and  seclusion 
in  evidence.   Nursing  care  is  inadequate,  but  fairly  efficient.   Care 
during  the  night  is  limited.   It  is  a  therapeutic  necessity  for  most 
patients  to  be  visited  by  thoir  relatives  so  that  they  are  not  allov/od 
to  become  dependent  upon  the  hospital  to  the  extent  that  their  chance 
for  returning  homo  is  in  danger.   Relatives  should  have  the  illness 
explained  to  thorn  in  simple  terms  and  thoir  cooperation  gained.   These 
duties  are  probably  being  performed  as  vrcll  as  possible  with  the  lim- 
ited po  r  s  onno 1  ava  i 1 ab 1 o  . 

It  is  difficult  to  got  details  in  regard  t;)  the  inaj-inor  in 
which  patients  occupy  their  time.   In  the  throe  hospitals,  walks  on  the 
grounds  are  a  part  of  tho  daily  program  for  all  vdio  are  able  to  parti- 
cipate.  In  one  institution,  350  out  of  535  malo  pationts  are  employed 
at  some  useful  typo  of  institutiijnal  work.   There  is  an  occupational 
therapy  department,  a  beauty  parlor,  and  an  active  recreational  music 
department  in  this  same  institution.  At  anothor,  tho  only  planned  oc- 
cupational therapy  is  some  sowing  activities  employing  tv^o  dozen  women. 
The  third  hospital  has  70  pationts  served  by  an  org.anized  occupational 
therapy  department  londor  trained  direction.   There  are  some  recreation- 
al measures  in  every  institution  such  as  vj-ookly  movies  and  dances  and 
one  hospital  has  radio  programs  presented  regularly  by  the  patients. 

The  general  nutrition  and  health  of  the  patients  appear  good. 
Thor  J  is  but  one  trained  dietitian  in  the  serArico  nf  the  mental  hospi- 
tals.  Most  of  the  patients  seem  fairly  vroll  clothed. 

The  ratio  of  physioia.ns  t^  pationts  recomraondod  by  the  Ameri- 
can Psychiatric  Association  is  one  to  150,  in  addition  to  the  suporin-* 
tendent.   The  ratio  in  tho  Nebraska  state  hospitals  ranges  between  one 
to  206  and  one  to  216.   Salaries  arc  remarkably  lovr,  and  living  quar- 
ters not  of  the  best.   In  spite  of  this,  turnover  is  low  in  comparison 
to  other  instituti-ms ,   Aoplicants  arc  appointed  upon  merit  from  am'->ng 
graduates  of  recognized  medical  schools.   The  superintendent  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  hire  doctors  with  psychiatric  training,  since  most  of  this 
type  can  obtain  bettor  paying  jobs  olseivhere.   There  is  little  formal 
effort  to  instruct  now  men  in  psychiatry. 

The  major  proportion  of  the  physician's  time  is  spent  in  mak- 
ing routine  wtird   r'^unds,  vj-hich,  too  often,  do  ni)t  consist  in  any  vray 
of  psychot-horapy.    Limited  pors^ronel  and  clerical  staff  make  individ- 
ual treatment  almost  impossible.   Interviov,ring  relatives  consumes 
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much  tlmo,  but  is  not  used  to  obtain  histories  to  help  in  diagnosis 
and  troatraent,  or  to  e;ivo  rolativos  an  understanding  of  tho  patient. 
Staff  conferences  arc  hold  at  least  once  weekly,  but  too  ^fton  thoy 
arc  utilized  simply  to  obtain  information  from  the  patient  to  help  in 
diagnosis.   In  many  cases  the  course  of  tho  patient  in  the  hospital  is 
neglected.   Medical  library  facilities  are  very  limited. 

In  addition  to  psychiatrists,  mental  hospitals  need  a  wide 
variety  of  other  services.   It  is  reonmmendod  that  there  be  one  full- 
time  dentist  for  1,500  patients.   Only  one  of  the  Nebraska  institutions 
has  a  full-time  dentist;  another  has  a  dentist  part-time,  and  in  the 
third,  a  dentist  comes  in  one  day  a  week.   Only  one  of  the  hospitals 
has  a  full-time  registered  pharmacist;  at  the  other  two,  members  of  tho 
medical  staff  act  as  pharmacists.   No  autopsies  are  performed  at  'ine  of 
the  hospitals,  while  another  has  75  per  cent  autopsies.   The  third  has 
a  resident  pathologist  and  about  70  autopsies  per  year.   Insufficient 
use  is  made  at  all  )f  tho  institutions  of  outside  consultation  services. 
One  hospital  has  a  part-time  radiologist,  and  there  is  also  a  well- 
qualified  technician  and  two  aides  at  this  instituti-in.   At  anoth^.r, 
there  is  a  trained  technician;  at  tho  third,  there  is  neither  radio- 
logist nor  technician.   Bach  hospital  has  a physiotherapy  department, 
and  while  tho  people  in  charge  seem  competent,  none  of  them  are  gradu- 
ates of  recognized  hospitals.   Their  equipment  is  inadequate. 

There  are  no  training  schools  for  nurses  and  attendants.   Two 
of  the  hospitals  have  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  nurses,  but  their 
services  are  limited  to  the  hospital  and  admission  vrards.   Salaries  fire 
too  low,  increasing  pay  is  small  or  non-existent.   There  is  no  health 
or  old  age  insiirance.   Hours  are  long  and  relief  periods  short,  and 
housing  facilities,  v/ith  one  exception,  are  poor.   In  the  entire  state 
hospital  system,  there  is  only  one  social  worker.   Development  of  this 
service  would  mean  that  more  patients  vrould  be  able  to  live  outside  the 
institutions  under  supervision.   Occupational  therapy  is  in  charge  of 
trained  persons  at  two  of  the  hospitals,  vfhile  two  untrained  vromen  are 
in  charge  of  the  sewing-room  at  the  third  institution.   The  Y^rork  under 
trained  personnel  is  of  a  very  superior  quality  and  gratifying  thera- 
peutic results  are  apparent  through  selected  use  of  this  valuable  means 
of  treating  patients.   At  tv/o  of  the  hospitals,  there  are  people  who 
specifically  direct  recreational  v/ork  vj-ith  a  viev-;  to  its  place  in  the 
m.edical  treatment  of  the  patients.   One  hospital  has  a  librarian  who 
distributes  books  among  the  patients,  and  at  another,  one  of  the  tele- 
phone operators  acts  in  this  capacity.   The  clerical  force  is  decidedly 
limited  and  expansion  should  be  provided  for. 

Theso  studios  indicate  that,  as  tho  state  hospitals  are  now 
operated,  Nebraska  can  expect  only  custodial  caro  for  its  mentally  ill 
and  that  this  will  often  be  of  inferior  type.   There  is  insufficient 
individual  study  and  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  a  deplorable  lack 
of  specific  diagnostic  and  treatment  measures,   Tho  survey  reveals  an 
outstanding  neglect  of  institution  personnel  with  most  of  the  attention 
given  to  the  physical  and  building  aspects  of  the  hospitals. 
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Recomnendations .  These  concern  only  personnel  and  facilities  for  pa 
tient  care,  with  no  suggestions  as  to  building  or  physical  needs  of 
the  institutions. 

A  state-wide  program  is  necessary  on  three  over-lappin^,  zones 
of  attack:   the  sraallest,  in  point  of  numbers  reached,  is  adequate  in- 
stitutional care  for  those  conmiitted;  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
will  be  reached  by  an  out-patient  department  for  treatment  of  early 
manifestations  of  mental  illnesses i  and  the  entire  state  would  be  bone- 
fitted  by  a  program  of  active  prevention  of  mental  disorders  through 
out-patient  and  community  clinics.   In  the  latter,  state  hospitals 
might  well  lead  the  way  in  a  community  education  prograiu  to  promote 
mental  health  through  lectures,  study  courses,  surveys,  and  newspaper 
publicity.   Child  guidance  clinics  should  be  a  part  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram for  mental  health.   This  enlarged  program  of  clinic  service  cannot 
be  undertaken  without  the  eraployment  of  additional  trained  social  serv- 
ice workers. 

The  key  point  in  the  development  of  a  state-wide  program  of 
mental  hygiene  is  the  establis'iment  o^^  a  state  psychopathic  hospital 
at  Omaha  to  be  administered  jointly  by  the  Board  of  Control  and  the 
University  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine,   Since  95  per  cent  of  all 
patients  discharged  from  mental  hospitals  as  cured  or  improved  ai-e  re- 
leased within  two  years,  it  seems  VT-ise  to  provide  for  a  center  where 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  recovery  and  early  release,  and  where  every  fa- 
cility for  medical  treatment  is  available.   This  hospital  should  act  as 
a  teaching  center  for  better  psychiatric  instruction  of  medico.l  stu- 
dents and  employees  of  hospital  staffs,  and  as  a  demonstration  center 
I  or  clinic  activities  and  follo'w-uo  services  which  should  be  developed 
on  a  state-wide  scale, 

A  recodification  of  the  laws  relating  to  mental  defectives 
should  be  made.   The  statutes  should  be  brought  up  to  date  writh  regard 
to  administration  bv  the  Board  of  Control.   Salary  scales  should  be 
increased  and  made  more  flexible,  to  give  employees  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance.  The  transfer  of  patients  should  be  provided  for  by  trained  rep- 
resentatives of  the  hospitals  and  not  by  police  officers.   Mental  pa- 
tients should  not  be  held  in  jails,  except  during  emergencies.   The 
law  restricting  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  to  the  Lincoln  Hospital 
should  be  revoked.   Legisl8.tion  should  be  enacted  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
vailing  abuses  connected  with  expert  psychiatric  testimony  in  criminal 
cases  where  the  issue  of  mental  disease  is  raised.   The  statutes  should 
bo  immediately  changed  to  permit  the  voluntary  commitment  of  the  men- 
tally ill.   By  making  it  possible  to  secure  oarly,  preventive  treatment, 
and  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  legal  oomi'iiitment  vriich  depresses  so  many 
patients,  the  promise  of  successful  treatment  is  greatly  enhanced. 
This  change  in  the  Nobraska  law  is  urgent. 

A  separate  institut5.on  for  epileptics,  possibly  in  the  form. 
of  a  colony,  since  colony  care  is  loss  expensive,  should  bo  created  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  hospitals.   A  hospital  ward  for  the  crimi- 
nally insane  should  bo  established  at  the  state  ponitontiary. 
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Psychiatric  sorvice  should  be  providod  at  tho  other  state  institutions 
by  the  omploymont  of  at  least  one  full-time  psychiatrist  on  the  staff 
of  tho  Board  of  Control. 

More  adequate  personnel  should  be  provided.   Salaries  should 
be  increased  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  attract  physi'- ians 
and  internes  certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Feu- 
rology.   There  should  be  arrangement  for  post-graduate  training  for 
staff  members.   State  hospital  men  should  serve  on  the  staff  of  tho 
state  medical  school.   Trained  nurses  should  bo  in  charge  of  all  nurs- 
ing functions,  and  provisions  made  for  this  training.   An  adequate  so- 
cial service  staff  should  be  developed,  with  bettor  pre-imrole  investi- 
gations and  follow-up  care.   Social  workers  will  also  bo  needed  in  tho 
out-patient  clinics.   There  should  be  sufficient  clerical  force  to  en- 
able keeping  of  adequate  records  on  every  patient,  as  there  has  boon 
a  notable  lack  in  keeping  progress  records*   Better  housing  facilities 
for  tho  entire  personnel  is  one  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  the  insti- 
tutions.  The  present  most  undesirable  practice  of  attendants  living 
in  rooms  just  off  tho  patient  wards  and  in  basements  cannot  bo  con- 
demned too  strongly. 

It  is  recommended  that  special  convalescent  V;fards,  adequate 
reception  service,  a  more  discriminate  and  uniform  segregation,  and  a 
separate  unit  for  acute  physical  illnesses,  tuberculosis,  the  infirm, 
and  the  bedfast,  bo  developed. 


The  Fooble -Minded 


Statutory  provisions  and  incidence  of  mental  deficiency  in  'lebras'^a. 

Tho  statutes  define  the  feeble-minded  and  outline  procedure 
for  their  admission  to  the  state  institution.   Petition  for  commitment 
may  bo  filed  in  the  Juvenile  Court  or  County  Court  by  a  relative  or 
other  reputable  citizen  of  the  county.   This  must  bo  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  a  legally  qualified  physician  vj-ho  has  examined  the 
patient,  and  the  court  must  conduct  a  hoaringo   Investigations  which 
are  tho  responsibility  of  the  county  judge,  the  county  attorney,  or 
other  officials  are  very  lax  and  inadequate.   In  only  two  counties  is 
any  attempt  made  to  give  the  generally  accepted  mental  tests.   One 
judge  told  of  a  physician,  who  had  not  seen  the  patient,  signing  the 
statement  at  tho  request  of  a  parent  who  was  attempting  to  benefit  fi- 
nancially.  In  another  instance  five  physicians  recommended  commitment 
as  feeble-minded  for  a  child  shovring  behavior  problems,  but  doing  sat- 
isfactory school  work.   Examination  by  a  trained  psychologist  shovrod 
the  child  to  have  high  average  intelligence,   V/ith  psychiatric  assist- 
ance the  child  has  been  able  to  make  a  good  adjustment  in  a  boarding 
homo  and  continue  in  tho  public  school. 

The  superintendent  at  Beatrice  states  that  176  patients  have 
been  committed  but  not  admitted  because  of  lack  of  room,   Shoril'fs 
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report  that  22  such  patients  have  boon  hold  in  county  jails  during 
1935,  In  one   caso  an  illogitimate,  blind,  and  deaf  child  was  kept 
locked  in  an  unhoatod  room  for  five  months  av/aiting  admission.   A 
county  attorney  roportod  that  he  had  boon  told  he  v;ould  have  to  vrait 
t-»TO  years  before  he  could  have  admitted  a  14-year-old  boy  who  had  at- 
tempted rape  on  a  four-year-old  girl.   For  a  year,  two  girls  wore 
locked  in  a  room  of  their  home  while  the  coiAnty  officials  and  parents 
virranglod  over  who  should  pay  for  the  clothes  and  dental  expenses. 

In  1935  the  legislature  established  a  State  Cornmisr.ion  for 
the  Control  of  Foeble-mindod  Persons  for  the  purpose  of  making  all 
such  wards  of  the  state,  to  the  end  that  they  shall  not  reproduce 
their  kind.   A  continuative  census  of  the  feeble-minded  was  author- 
ized and  provision  made  for  preventing  their  being  licensed  to  marry. 
Ho  appropriation  was  made  for  the  employment  of  a  psychologist  who 
should 'establish  a  sound  basis  for  judging  the  mental  status  of  tho 
patients,  and  it  is  doubtful  vfhother  lack  of  a  marriage  license  v>rill 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  procreation  by  this  group. 

State  Institution  fo^  tho  Feoble-Mindod 

This  is  one  of  tho  oldest  state  institutions,  established 
at  Beatrice  in  1885  as  tho  School  for  Feoble-Mindod  Youth.   From  Dccom-- 
bor  1,  1914  to  June  30,  1935,  tho  population  of  the  institution  in- 
creased from  485  to  1,199,   There  is  very  little  or  no  over-crowding 
at  Beatrice,  where  consistent  additions  to  buildings  have  boon  made. 
A  considerable  waiting  list,  however,  exists  for  whom  there  is  no  room 
at  present  in  the  institution.   Some  of  tho  old  buildings  should  bo  ro- 
placed. 

The  annual  per  capita  cost  is  the  lovrost  of  any  state  insti- 
tution in  Nebraska,  being  ^152, 64  for  tho  biennium  ending  Juno  30,  1935, 
This  is  partially  duo  to  the  fact  that  a  good  share  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  patients,  every  effort  being  made  to  have  each  person  usefully 
occupied.   It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  little  but  custodial  care 
is  offered. 

There  are  two  physicians  for  1,352  inmates,   A  dentist  comes 
in  one  day  a  v\reek«   There  is  no  registered  pharmacist,  this  vfork  being 
done  by  an  old  employee.   No  autopsies  are  performed.   There  is  no 
trained  occupational  therapist,  although  there  is  a  sewing  room  in 
charge  of  an  untrained  vfoman.   There  are  seven  teachers  of  varying 
training.   There  is  no  psychologist,  no  technician,  no  librarian,  and 
no  recreational  director. 

A  hospital  building  opened  in  1923  has  a  capacity  of  25  beds. 
The  school  building  accommodates  225  pupils.   The  first  five  grades 
are  taught  the  following  crafts:   rug  making,  wicker  basketry,  a  great 
deal  of  needle  work,  and  a  small  amount  of  carpentry.   The  equipment 
is  most  incomplete.   There  is  a  recreation  hall  for  500  inmates,  and  a 
library  of  over  1,000  volumes »   Provision  is  made  for  dances  each 
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Tuesday,  and  for  movies  each  Thursday,   Summer  band  concerts,  special 
holiday  programs,  plays  by  the  inmates,  arii  regular  chapel  services 
are  provided  by  the  institution  staff. 

Recommendations 


It  is  desirable  to  have  a  full-time  psycholot:ist  at  Beatrice 
to  aid  in  therapy  and  training,  rather  than  to  do  mere  mental  testing. 
There  should  be  one  social  worker  to  each  400  inmates  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  on  parole.  Additional  quarters  and  equipment  are 
necessary  in  order  that  the  school  may  have  more  of  the  practical  arts 
and  crafts,  as  well  as  more  class  room  work^   It  is  recommended  that 
27  additional  hospital  beds  and  a  50-bed  niirsory  be  considorod.   Ad- 
ditional laboratory,  surgical,  hydro-therapy,  and  physiothera.py  equip- 
ment is  needed. 
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CARE  FOR   THE  ADifLT   OFFERER 


Introduction 

Tho  prison  riots  of  the  1920' s  helped  to  convinoo  socially- 
mindod  people  of  the  need  of  a  more  humane  treatment  of  prisoners. 
The  first-class  prison  of  today  has  recognized  the  need  for  individual 
treatment  duo  to  tho  theory  that  if  an  inmate  is  responsive  to  treat- 
ment, ho  can  actually  be  improved  by  prison,  so  that  prison  staffs 
have  boon  augmented  by  psychiatrist s^,  psychologists,  directors  of  edu- 
cation, social  case  workers,  and  parole  supervisors  in  prisons  graded 
to  meet  tho  treatment  for  varying  types  of  inmates.   Some  of  the  larg- 
er states  havG  various  prisons  to  give  this  treatment,  though  most  of 
them,  like  rTebraska,  will  have  to  offer  the  varying  types  of  treatment 
in  one  prison. 

Briefly  stated,  tho  fundamentals  of  an  adequate  prison  ad- 
ministration today,  are: 

1.  The  prison  plant  should  bo  large  and  modern  enough  to 
give  necessary  treatment  by  an  administration  trained  for  its  duties, 
free  from  political  control,  and  able  under  conditions  of  security, 
to  give  a  constructive  program  of  rehabilitation  to  tho  individual 
prisoner,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  conform  to  society  on  his  release. 

2.  Prisons  should  be  classified  so  that  treatment  can  be 
prescribed  in  the  way  of  prison  employment,  practical  religion,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  all  leading  to  a  gaining  of  self-respect,  and 
maintenance  of  contact  xvith  inmates  after  release,  so  that  they  may  be 
aided  until  they  find  their  bearings  and  are  able  to  walk  alone.   This 
is  not  "coddling  prisoners",  but  application  of  common  sense  in  making 
prison  a  real  correctional  institution, 

Tho  Nebraska  Prison  Sy s t em 


It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  survey  to  view  with  unbiased 
and  unprejudiced  eyes  the  Nebraska,  prison  system,  consisting  of  the 
State  Penitentiary,  the  Reformatory  for  Men,  and  the  Prison  and  Re- 
formatory for  VJ'omon. 

The  cnntrol  of  the  prisons,  together  v-rith  all  other  state 
institutions,  except  oducationo.1,  since  1913,  has  boon  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  tho  State  Board  of  Control,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  tho  Governor  for  an  over-lapping  term  of  six  years 
with  the  provision  that  not  more  than  two  members  can  be  of  tho  same 
political  party,  and  not  more  than  ono  from  the  same  congressional 
district.   In  this  respect,  Nebraska  has  the  basis  for  an  adequate  in- 
stitutional program  which  is  protected  from  political  interference, 
Tho  present  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  are  devoting  themselves 
assiduously  to  their  work.   They  are,  however,  attacking  one  side  of 
tho  problem  of  institutional  mano.goment,  that  of  business,  and 
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neglecting  the  other  tvrn   aspects  of  institutiimal  control,  namely  cus- 
todial caro,  and  troatmont  or  rehabilitation.   This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  ncmhors  of  the  Board  of  Control  are  swamped  "by  an  avalanche  of 
business  details  which  should  bo  taken  care  of  by  the  :frianaging  officers 
of  the  institutions. 

Statutory  Provision 

The    statutes    (C.    H.    Hob.,    1929;    85-107),    provide   for   a  yearly 
salary  of  ^4,000  and   expenses   for   each  board  member.      The   yearly  sala- 
ries  of  the    staff     f  the  Board   of  Contrail  range   from  f2,640  to  ^'720, 
i-Tith  a  total   of  f; 2 2, 9 20, 

Recommendation 

It  is  recorni-icndcd  that  the  details  of  business  which  has  been 
consuming  so  much  tine  of  the  Board  of  Control,  bo  placed  with  the  man- 
aging officers  of  the  institutions,  and  that  the  Board  assurae  the  more 
important  fianctions  of  determining  policies  and  approving  programs  de- 
signed to  satisfy  tho  needs  of  its  wards. 


A ,   Tho  Penitentiary 


The  penitentiary  is  located  about  three  miles  south  of  Lin- 
coln, on  a  vrcll-choson  site,  consisting  in  all,  of  850  acres.   The 
prison  plant  is  built  on  ten  acres  of  land  enclosed  by  a  wall.   From  a 
standpoi?at  of  security,  the  prison  is  as  safe  as  any  prison  can  bo. 
Tho  buildings  consist  of  an  Administration  Building;  tvfo  modern  oxcol- 
lently  furnished  cell  houses;  an  old  stone  building j  repeatedly  con- 
domjiod  by  the  State  Fire  Marshal;  the  old  industries  building;  the  old 
power  house;  tho  bath  house;  and  tho  prison  jail,  a  disciplinary  build- 
ing.  The  old  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  industries  building, 
should  be  t'-'rn  down,  since  tho  industries  building  affords  necessary 
space,  and  since  the  old  buildings  constitute  a  menace  to  security,  and 
are  fire  hazards.   Outside  the  vralls,  a  now  power  hnuso,  oroctod  in 
1926,  the  homo  of  the  warden,  and  tho  farm  buildings  which  are  in  very 
poor  condition,  complete  the  prison  plant.   The  cells,  built  for  one 
inmate,  and  the  dormitories,  are  over-crov^ded.   The  west  cell  house  has 
234  extra  men,  the  east  house  48,  and  the  dormitories  100,  making  a 
total  of  382  men,  A  minimum  security  building  outside  the  walls  sh(->uld 
be  constructed  to  care  for  between  175  and  200  men,  who  could  live  i'7ith 
perfect  safety  outside  the  walls.   In  general,  the  physical  plant  of 
the  penitentiary  can  be  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Board  of  Control  delegates  authority  for  tho  management 
of  tho  prison  to  tho  '/ardcn,  the  Deputy  Warden,  and  tho  Stovfard,  the 
three  administrative  officers  appointed  by  them.   The  Vfardon  and  Deputy 
.Jardon  are  responsible  for  full  charge  of  the  prison,  and  the  Steward 
has  control  of  all  supplies.   The  present  Warden,  appointed  November 
11,  1935,  lacks  the  training  necessary  to  enable  him  to  moot  the 
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roquiromonts  of  tho  position.  His  salary,  $2,500  is  low  compared  to 
that  paid  in  most  othor  states  vj-horo  the  salary  rango  is  from  -^'SjSOO 
in  Nebraska  and  Colorado  to  .f'8,000  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Deputy  Warden's  attitude  tov/ard  the  prisoners  and  the 
officers  is  very  good,  and  seems  to  bo  reciprocated.   The  Steward  and 
Chief  Clork  do  not  give  the  impression  that  they  are  particularly 
valuable  to  the  institution  or  the  Board.   The  Chaplain  is  ovor-w^rk- 
od,  but  is  doing  the  best  he  can  under  the  circumstances.   The  prison 
has  provided  no  good  moans  to  supervise  the  hoalth  of  the  inmates. 
There  is  a  direct  correlation  botvireen  ill  health,  poor  teeth,  impair- 
ed eyesight,  and  bad  behavior.   No  prison  program  is  complete  until 
it  has  provided  for  the  removal  of  all  physical  handicaps  possible. 
There  is  a  lack  of  specialists,  such  as  those  making  psychological 
tests,  .educational,  academic  or  vocational  training,  case  workers, 
psychiatrists,  etc.,  all  necessary  to  solve  prisoners'  problems,  and 
capable  of  giving  them  correctional  treatment.   The  prison  industries 
need  a  superintendent  strong  enough  to  blaze  a  trail  of  expansion. 
The  custodial  person;aol  of  77  persons,  has  a  monthly  salary  v/hich 
ranges  from  $70.00  to  ol09,25.   This,  compared  with  most  other  states, 
is  loviT.   Salaries  should  be  large  enough  to  secure  high  typo  men.   The 
services  of  the  officers  range  from  32  v/ho  have  served  less  than  one 
year,  to  one  officer  vj-ho  has  served  more  than  20,   The  ages  of  the  of- 
ficers extend  from  20  to  over  70  years.   The  guards  are  reasonably 
well-schooled,  though  qualifications  for  appointment  have  not  been 
made.   The  guards  should  be  subjected  to  a  plan  for  their  improvement 
in  service.   The  guards  work  long  hours  and  cannot  keep  up  their  ef- 
ficiency.  Despite  friction  between  groups  of  officers,  which  is 
dangerous,  on  the  whole,  the  guards  are  above  the  average.   They  arc 
reasonably  well-schooled,  have  on  the  whole  pleasant  personalities, 
and  seem  to  bo  interested  in  their  vfork.   They  have  a  friendly  and 
v>rholesome  attitude  tov/ard  the  prisoners  under  tVieir  care. 

The  first  impressi-'ai  the  observer  receives  vj-hen  visiting 
the  penitentiary  Is  the  spirit  of  good-will  among  the  inmates,  and 
the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  fair  play  betvroen  iraxites  and  guards « 
The  attitude  of  the  officers  toward  the  prisoners,  and  the  general 
good-will  of  the  inmates  are  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  this 
prison.   They  should  be  encouraged. 


On  March  14,  1936,  the  total  population  was  94.'"^^,   Sentences 
ranged  from  three  months  to  life.   Most  of  the  sentences  average  three 
to  five  years.   The  crimes  committed  range  from  larceny  and  theft  (416), 
to  habitual  criminals  (7).   Eighty  per  cent  of  the  inmates  are  native- 
born  sons  of  native-born  parents.   Eighteen  per  cent  are  native-born 
of  foreign-born  parents.   Two  per  cent  are  foreign  born,  some  of  which 
group  are  subject  to  deportati'n.   Fifty-two  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
have  had  former  convictions,   A  study  should  be  made  of  the  48  per  cent 
who  are  serving  their  first  sentence,  especially  all  those  under  30 
years  of  age.   Probably  a  large  number  of  this  group  should  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  Reformatory  by  the  sentencing- judge ,   The  Board  of 
Control  and  the  B^^'ard  of  FUrdons  can  transfer  those  who  show  train- 
ability.   This  would  also  lessen  ovor-crovraing .   Tho  ages  of  the  inmates 
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ran",e  from  42  prisoners  who  are  between  18  and  20  years  of  age,  to  a 
group  of  26  prisoners  from  61  to  77  years  of  age,  with  the  great  n\Am- 
ber  averaging  between  21  to  40  years.   Many  of  the  men  vrere  sentenced 
for  house  theft,  pig  theft,  chicken  stealing;,  etc.   The  prison  v/as  in- 
tended for  men  who  have  committed  serious  crimes,  who  have  presumably 
comparatively  long  terms  to  serve.  A  serious  mistake  is  being  made  by 
judges  in  sending  these  men  to  the  penitentiary  when  a  system  of  pro- 
bation would  suffice  at  less  cost  to  the  state. 

The  inmate's  admittance  to  the  penitentiary  is  routine.   He 
is  checked  in  and  given  a  prison  suit.   Sunday  clothes  vary  a  little 
from  the  week-day  clothing.   There  is  a  great  need  for  classification 
and  segregation  of  inmates.  A  v^rell-deve loped  testing  program,  and  a 
thorough  system  of  social  interviews,  with  complete  records  of  all 
valuable  data  concerning  each  individual,  would  be  worth  many  times 
what  it  would  cost  the  state  to  put  it  into  operation. 

As  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  prison  runs  very  smoothly, 
so  far  as  inmate  discipline  is  concerned.   General  regulations  are  fevv, 
and  the  sentiment  seems  to  be  to  "do  as  you  please,  but  be  decent", 
and  it  seems  to  work.   Punishment  is  individualized,  though  there  is 
a  contradiction  between  the  absence  of  rules  and  the  severity  of  some 
punishments.   In  the  mattor  of  privilege,  the  prison,  for  the  most 
part,  is  doing  a  good  job. 

The  outstanding  oroblem  of  the  prison  is  employment  at  con- 
structive work.   There  is  a  common  agreement  that  constructive  employ- 
ment is  the  salvation  of  the  prisoner.   Nebraska  has  31  per  cent  of 
its  inmates  idle.   (Laws,  Hob.,  1935:   pp.  678-682;  and  C .  S .  Meb . , 
1929:   83-913,  providing  for  prison  industries.)   These  statutes  are 
already  on  the  books,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Nebraska  should  not 
have  an  ideal  industrial  program  that  vrould  help  the  prison  to  bo  self- 
supporting,  as  well  as  furnishing  employment  and  training  for  idlo  men. 

Health  and  sanitation,  for  the  most  part,  arc  good,  except 
for  the  lack  of  dental  and  eye  service.   No  satisfactory  arrangement 
is  made  for  the  care  of  insane  prisoners  in  Nebraska,  although  the  last 
legislative  session  appropriated  funds  for  a  ward  for  this  purpose. 
A  special  institution  is  necessary  for  the  "criminal"  insane,  of  which 
39  exist  in  the  Penitentiary.   The  Board  of  Control  states  that  the 
nev/  ward  for  criminal  insane  will  be  erected  at  the  State  Hospital, 
not  far  from  the  penitentiary. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  penitentiary  is  not  to 
provide  an  academic  education  for  15  per  cent  of  the  "normal"  prison 
population,  which  will  include  the  younger  men  ¥/ith  comparatively 
short  sentences,  and  a  few  of  the  older  men,  there  should  be  a  genuine, 
carefully  worked  out  educational  program.   The  University  of  Nebraska 
can  aid  through  its  extension  service  and  a  director  of  education  with 
professional  training  and  oxperionce,  has  already  boon  rccormnondcd. 
The  prison  library,  which  is  nogloctod,  should  be  maintained  and  sup- 
plemented.  A  library  cornmittco,  composed  of  the  Director  of  Education, 
a  University  Advisor,  and  the  Chaplain,  would  bo  a  desirable  setup  for 
its  development. 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that:   case  vfork  services  are 
entirely  lacking,  and  should  bo  provided;  tho  educational  program  and 
library  aro  inadoquatoj  the  buildings  are  satisfactory;  the  pcrsonnol 
is  not  functioning  properly;  the  prison  is  oAror-crowdod;  throe-fourths 
of  tho  population  is  idle;  the  inmates  are  carrying  on,  but  no  one  can 
toll  hovr  long  they  vdll  do  so.   By  firm  control  and  careful,  unbiased 
administration,  this  can  bo  made  one  of  the  outstanding  prisons  in  the 
United  States. 


S  •   TlhG_R^ej;_ormat  orx.X2I!-Jl2Ii 


A  true  roforinatory  is  a  specialized  institution  created  for 
the  distinct  purpose  of  preventing  young  first-offenders  from  becoming 
criminals.   This  idea  must  be  built  into  every  part  of  the  institution, 
including  tho  physical  plant  and  personnel.   This  purpose  should  be  re- 
flected in  tho  type  of  mon  scntoncod  to  the  institution.  Vfalls,  cell 
houses,  and  prison  routine  jivo  tho  atmosphere  of  an  institution  for 
hardened  criminals.   They  have  no  reformative  value,  in  fact  they  are 
evidences  of  defeat  before  reformation  is  begun,   Tho  selection  of 
personnel  should  be  based  on  training  and  experience  in  reformative 
■I'Vork,   By  no  means  sh'''uld  tho  institution  be  administered  by  guards 
who  copy  penitentiary  methods.   A  program  must  bo  intensely  practical j 
giving  due  consideration  to  both  v/ork  o.nd  school.   Individual  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  determine  the  type  of  trade  training  needoo , 
and  school  progress  to  bo  expected.   Recreation  sh.>uld  comprise  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  pro^.^ram. 

The  act  creating  the  reformatory  in  1921  v/isoly  provided  for 
the  commitment  of  "first  offenders  convicted  of  a  felony,  Virho  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  aiLd  30",  and  indeterminate  sontonces  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "confinement,  discipline,  and  instruction".   Other  ideals  of 
administration,  already  noted,  v^rorG   included  in  this  act. 

The  institution  includes  bviildings  and  161  acres  of  land, 
three  miles  south  west  of  Linco'ln,   A  new,  thoroughly  modern  cell  h.^use 
viTas  built  in  1933-35,   There  is  need,  however,  for  a  now   conmiissary 
unit  containing  kitchen,  dining-rooms,  storage  space  and  laundry.   Fire 
protection  is  inadequate,  and  there  aro  no  fire  drills.   The  twr-   new 
penitentiary  type  coll  h'-<uses,  though  modern,  are  (nit  of  place  in  a 
reformatory.   The  walls,  guards,  and  colls,  give  the  appearance  of  a 
custodial  institution,   Minimwa  and  medium  security  cottages  should  bo 
built  as  the  institution  develops,  Vi/'ith  a  more  careful  selection  of 
inmates,  the  tovrcrs  can  be  abandoned,  and  money  now  spent  for  tower 
guards  diverted  to  other  uses. 

There  is  need  for  some  change  in  the  adm.inistration  and  typo 
of  industries  in  the  interest  of  reformation  and  economy,  and  to  avoid 
duplication  at  the  penitentiary.   The  merited  pride  •)f  the  institu.tion 
is  its  thoroughly  modern  "tag  plant",  which  makes  automobile  license 
tags,  road  signs,  etc.   It  produces  profit  for  the  state,  and  furnishofl 
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trade  training,   Thcro  is  neod  for  additional  storage  space  for  the 
plant.   The  cannery  is  also  a  valuable  adjunct,  giving  purposeful  ac- 
tivity, and  some  training. 

The  superintendent  should  be  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  know  the  purposes  of  his  institution,  and  should  have  the 
vision  and  ability  to  accomplish  them.   Ho  should  be  assisted  by  a  man 
of  similar  qualifications,  and  the  son^ice  of  psychiatrists,  psycholo- 
gists, a  Director  of  Education,  and  a  social  case  worker,  should  be  a- 
vailable.   In  general,  the  present  personnel  at  the  institutj.m  d'.os 
not  moot  those  requirements.   The  superintendent  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent can  hardly  be  expected  to  grasp  and  solve  the  la.rgc;r  pr'r'bloins 
involved.   There  is  also  some  evidence  of  friction  between  the  tvr-   of- 
ficials.  The  steward  has  had  business  training  and  expcrionoo.   Ke  is 
efficient  and  gives  promise  of  improvement.   The  superintendent  '-f  the 
tag  plant  is  intelligent  and  interested,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  prom- 
ising individual  in  the  three  correctional  institutions  surveyed.   The 
chief  clerk,  who  is  also  the  b()okkecpor,  th'^ugh  holding  a  key  position, 
lacks  energy  and  insight.   The  guard  staff  creates  a  favorable  impres- 
sion, but  lacks  proper  training, 

»■ 

Salaries  are  low.   The  12-hour  shift  is  entirely  t'>o  long. 

There  is  need  for  a  thorough  job  analysis,  and  for  a  change  of  vforklng 
conditions  and  salaries  v/hich  will  demand  and  attract  capable  men  f  ^;r 
the  institution.   The  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  according  to  clas- 
sification of  employees,  the  number  of  persons  in  each  gr-:*up,and  the 
proportion  receiving  salaries  belovj-  a  stated  amount  follow: 
"Q.M."  denotes  quarters  and  maintenance  are  also  given. 

Administrative  (5  persons,  one  part-tim.o),  salaries  ranging  fr'-^m  ^;90.P.5 
Q.  M.  per  month  to  f^2,500  per  year  Q.M. ,  the  salary  of  the  superinten- 
dent. 

Custodial  (18  persons)  .f57,00  per  month  \/ithout- Q.Mwt->  *a04.50  per  month 
without  Q.M,   Nine  individuals  receive  | 75,00  or  loss  per  month. 
Care  of  Inmates  (5  persons)  $60.00  per  month  vfith  Q.M.,  t  •  ."^llS.yS  per 
month  without  Q.M. 

Maintenance  and  Operation  (10  persons)   s^ST.OO  per  month  vri.th  Q.M.^to 
|128.75  per  month  ?/ithout  Q.M,   Six  persons  in  this  group  receive 
■,MOO,00  or  loss,  all  but  ono   ¥/ithout  Q.M. 

Industries  (4  persons)  .t85.50  per  month  v/ithout  O.M.  to  .^'175.00  per 
month  without  Q.M, 

The  school  principal  receives  ^:' 118. 75  per  month  without  Q.M. 
There  is  no  provision  for  pension  and  retirement,  though  11  nf  the  46 
officers  and  men  are  above  60  years  of  age.   None  ever  finished  col- 
lege ,   Only  ten  ever  attended  college,   Ninteon  never  attended  high 
school,  and  three  did  not  finish  gramraar  school.   Fifteen  officers, 
hov/cvor,  are  trained  tradesmen  and  capable  of  giving  instruct! '-n  in 
their  trades.   Obviously  there  is  no  standard  for  selection  ->f  officers, 
and  no  training  program  was  in  evidence.   Tenure  of  office  appeared 
secure.  Though  the  plant  is  not  ideal  for  reformatory  purp,)scs   this 
need  nnt  hinder  the  development  of  the  reformatory  if  the  administra- 
tion is  properly  directed. 
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The  inmates  n^Jimber  333.   Eighty-eight  counties  of  the  state 
had  furnished  one  or  more  inmates.   Fifty-eight  v/ere  from  other  states, 
121  from  cities,  144  from  small  towns,  and  69  from  open  country.   The 
ages  vary  from  IS  to  30  years.   Thirty-seven  had  served  one  or  more  com- 
mitments in  the  industrial  school  at  Kearney.   Nine  inmates  had  attend- 
ed college,  though  none  had  graduated.   Only  28  others  had  gone  as  far 
as  the  twelfth  grade. 

Contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  Reformatory  Act,  the  majority 
(204)  of  the  inmates  were  on  definite  sentence,  a  number  v^ere  serving 
long  term,  commitments.   Thirty  were  in  for  five  years  or  more,  and  eight 
for  ten  years*   The  indication  is  that  the  Reformatory  is  serving  as  an 
extension  of  the  Penitentiary,   It  is  obvious  that  the  Reformatory  is 
not  living  up  to  the  purposes  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1921. 

Recreation  and  Farm  Vfork 

■  jTiile  there  is  a  large  playground  inside  the  yard  vfhere  sea- 
sonal baseball  and  football  games  are  played,  there  is  little  evidonco 
that  the  staff  v/as  interested  in  it  from  tbo  standpoint  of  purposef'ul 
activity.   The  major  activities  of  the  Reformatory  are  the  farm  and 
garden.   The  institution  cultivat  :s  1,044  acres  of  land,  161  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  state,  and  883  under  lease.   The  leased  land  should  be 
gradually  purchased  in  the  interest  of  long-time  economy. 

Rules  and  .Regulations 

Rules  and  regulations  ap.)ear  lax.   The  administration  seems 
to  Tiant  the  inmates  to  be  happy,  though  punishments  are  sometimes  severe 
and  administered  without  consideration  of  the  individual.   Punishments 
are  designed  to  make  good  prisoners  vfithout  consideration"  of  the  perman- 
ent effects  on  the  individuals   Privileges  of  the  yard,  letter-writing, 
etc,  are  fairly  liberal. 

The  educational  status  of  the  institution  is  extremely  low. 
There  is  need  of  a  better  school  and  training  program.   The  school  de- 
partment has  been  ridiculed  by  the  institution  staff,  and  though  the 
provision  of  jobs  for  all  the  inmates  is  often  difficult,  work  comos 
before  school  in  the  consideration  of  the  staff.   Trade  training  for 
the  m.ost  part,  is  purely  incidental.   Little  effort  is  made  to  arouse  a 
reading  interest  among  the  inmates,  and  no  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  now  books.   Religion  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  vital  part  of 
the  institution.   Services  are  conducted  each  Sunday  by  a  Catholic 
chaplain,  and  confessions  am  hoard  on  alternate  Saturdays.   Outside 
speakers  are  secured  for  Sunday  afternoon  chapol. 

Release  on  pa.role  involves  no  supervision  except  the  require- 
ment that  the  parolco  report  monthly  by  letter  for  a  period  of  six 
months.   There  should  be  an  efficient  parole  system,  both  in  the  inter- 
est of  economy  and  human  restoration.   It  is  important  also,  that  in- 
mates be  paid  something,  oven  a  small  amount,  for  their  work.   At  the 
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prosont  timo  only  tho  tag  plant  vrorkors  rccoivo  i:ny   romunoration.   Ex- 
porioncG  has  shovm  tho  roformativo  values  of  cvon  smi\ll  rewards  in  tho 
form  of  monoy  which  tho  individual  can  spend  himself,  or  which  may  bo 
used  to  holp  support  his  dopondonts.   Thoro  is  nood  for  an  intjlligcnt 
classification  of  inmates  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs  and  capa- 
bilities.  Tho  University  of  ilobraska  could  be  drawn  upon  for  assist- 
ance in  this  respect,  as  woll  as  to  holp  develop  an  educational  pro- 
gram,  A  much-ncoded  program  of  health  education  should  be  added  at 
one  e . 

The  failure  to  comply  v/ith  tho  purposes  of  the  Act  of  1:;)21 
makos  tho  reformatory  a.  depressing  place.   The  only  mr.ndate  of  law 
which  is  being  carried  out  is  tha.t  of  confinement. 


C ,   The  YJomen'  s_  Reformatory  at  York 

Tho  Reformatory  for  ITomon  was  established  at  York  in  1920 
The  womon  from  tho  Penitentiary  vrare  transferred  in  1933.   The  site 
well  locatod  on  a  ten-acre  enclosure.   Reformatory  property  includes, 
in  addition  to  the  buildings,  240  acres  of  land  ovmed  by  tho  state. 
The  chief  reformatory  buildings  include  an  east  and  west  hall,  vrhich 
are  m.odorn  in  every  respect,  and  of  pleasing  do  sign.   The  penitentiary 
womon  (5),  are  segregated  from  the  roformatory  girls,  and  have  their 
own   matron.   Tho  administration  of  the  institution  is  under  a  Superin- 
tondcnt . 

The  Superintendent  has  boon  in  charge  since  the  beginning  of 
tho  institution,  iior  custodial  duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  pris- 
on v\rarden.   The  prosont  superintendent  is  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  a 
strict  disciplinarian.   She  treats  vonoreal  diseases,  but  seems  to 
have  little  of  tho  sympathy  and  tho  hiAman  touch  so  necessary  in  an  in- 
stitution of  this  typo.   She  has  not  allowed  Ovny  employment  as  tho  law 
requires,  having  as  its  chief  objective  vocational  or  educational  value, 
though  sho  administers  tho  institution  economically.   There  is  no  as- 
sistant superintendent .   The  chief  clerk,  who  requisitions  supplies 
and  keeps  tho  records,  is  amply  qualified,  but  is  paid  only  *45,00  a 
month,  with  maintenanco.   Custody  and  training  are  in  tho  hands  of  ten 
v/omen,  ranging  in  ages  from  30  to  70  years;  their  s?ilario.s  range  from 
•■135.00  to  §38,00  por  month.   There  is  no  standard  for  the  selection  of 
matrons,  except  tho  statement  of  tho  super intondont  that  "thoy  must  be 
of  knovm  Christian  character".   The  general  impression  is  that  of  for- 
lorn austerity,   Tho  porsonnol  has  kept  pace  vrlth   the  salary  schedule 
— both  are  Ioit,   The  farm  buildings  aro  in  good  repair,  but  could  be 
much  cleaner.   A  doctor  is  employed  on  a  call-feo  basis  to  supplement 
tho  vfork  of  tho  superintendent.   No  regular  chaplaiii  is  employed, 
speakers  being  invited  for  Sunday  afternoon  sorvicos,  and  are  paid 
fp4.00  an  engagement.  At  the  timo  the  Survey  was  made,  no  adequate 
dental  service  was  provided.   The  need  of  dental  v/ork  v/as  obvious,  and 
reformative  values  of  dental  care  have  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt. 
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Sinco  thorc  is  no  standard  for  oho  soloction  '^f  matrons,  thcro  is  nat- 
urally no  program  for  improvomont  of  tliGir  sorvicos.   No  professional 
reading  matter  is  available,  no  discussions  arc  held  to  acquaint  the 
members  of  the  staff  with  the  problems  of  the  redemption  of  unfortun- 
ate women,  and  the  low  salaries  and  long  hours  arc  disc'^uraging  in  the 
extreme.   There  is  no  provision  for  pension  or  rctiromont.   It  vr'uld  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  lavr  creat- 
ing the  reformatory  on  such  personnel  standards  as  now  prevail,  and 
the  present  low  schedules  offer  no  inducement  t'l  qualified  persons  to 
engage  in  the  work  at  York,   There  should  be  immediate  stops  taken  to 
secure  such  funds  as  will  make  it  possible  to  improve  the  type  of  work 
done  at  this  institution. 

There  arc  11  full-time  employees  at  the  institutim  v/ho  re- 
ceive salaries  ranging  from  1^33,25  a  month,  to  Al00,00.   All  but  tvro  of 
the  employees  receive  ''-50  or  less,  and  all  but  five  receive  f38  or  loss. 

There  were  51  inmates,  including  two  babies,  in  the  reforma- 
tory.  Strangely  enough,  babies  are  classified  as  iiiiTiatcs,  and  kept  in 
the  count  as  though  committed  to  the  institution.   Ten  states  outside 
of  Nebraska  wore  represented  among  the  inmates,  and  37  vroro  from  Ne- 
braska.  Twenty- tvj-o  counties  in  Nebraska  had  furnished  one  or  m';re  in- 
mates to  the  institution,  vrhich  leaves  71  coimtics  that  v/ere  not  using 
the  ref  ■^rmatory  at  the  time  of  the  Survey.   The  offenses  varied  from 
murder  t  )  vagrancy  and  venereal  disease  infection.   It  is  to  bo  n'^ted 
that  girls  having  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  are  committed  for  vagrancy, 
and  17  of  the  49  adult  comnitiaents  VvTore  ff)r  this  reason.   An  interest- 
ing study  could  be  made  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  value  '.^f  main- 
taining a  reform.atory  for  the  treatment  of  y-^ung  women  infected  viith 
venereal  disease.   It  would  seem  more  economical  in  human  values,  as 
well  as  in  dollars  and  cents,  f^^r  local  communities  to  establish  their 
o-'jTO.  clinics,  with  treatment  of  such  diseases  free  '~if  charge,  and  on  a 
strictly  confidential  basis.   Undoubtedly  large  numbers  '>f  women  who 
are  infected  do  not  report  their  infection,  and  do  not  secure  timely 
treatment  through  fear  of  being  cr>mmitted  as  criminals  to  York,   In 
the  case  of  one  16-year  old  girl  questioned  it  VJ-as  discoA,^ercd  that  she 
had  no  knov/ledgc  of  her  infection  until  she  went  to  the  doctor  at  the 
end  of  her  sixth  month  of  pregnancy  fnr  consultation  cr-ncerning  the 
birth  of  her  child.   His  examination  revealed  s^/philitic  infection. 
He  made  his  report,  v/ith  the  result  thi.t  she  v\ras  sent  to  the  reforma- 
tory and  her  child  was  b  irn  behind  prison  bars.   Here  is  suggested  the 
need  of  a  more  human  and  adequate  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 
The  point  is  emphasized  by  a  knovj-ledgo  of  the  home  and  cultural  environ- 
ments from  v/hich  such  girls  come.   Twenty-four  of  the  inmates  had  lost 
either  mo  or  both  parents  by  death;  two  vfere  illegitimate;  the  parents 
of  seven  had  boon  divorced,  and,  as  noted,  two  v/ere  babies.   The  median 
girl  for  York  has  reached  the  eighth,  '^r  perhaps  the  ninth,  grade  in 
sch-)ol;  is  about  20  years  of  age;  is  infected  v/ith  syphilis  or  gon^or- 
rhoa,  or  both;  both  parents  are  dead  or  have  separated.   She  has  had 
little  ooportunity  for  self-expression  and  intelligent  training,   V/e 
cannot  say  how  far  the  administration  is  to  blame  for  present  condi- 
tions at  the  reforraatory  as  noted.   The  superintendent  was  selected  as 
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a  physician  'ind  a  custodian,  with  no  training;;  other  than  medical.   She 
has  attended  mootinf^s  of  the  Araerican  Prison  Association,  and  apparent- 
ly t'.'Ok  an  interest  in  the  programs,  but  has  boon  decidedly  lianriicapped 
by  lack  of  funds.   She  has  rarely  boon  visited  by  anyone  particularly 
interested  in  the  constructive  vrork   of  the  institution. 

A  fovr   samples  from  a  long  list  of  institution  rules  may  in- 
dicate the  repressive  character  of  the  administration: 

"You  are  forbidden  to  go    into  other  girls'  rooms." 

"Do  not  enter  the  sevring  room,  lo.undry,  kitchen  or  in^ning 
room.  ■' 

"No  talking  in  the  dining  room." 

"No  loitering  in  halls  or  bathroom." 

"If  you  are  not  working  during  v/orking  hours,  stay  in 
your  room.  ' 

"You  are  not  to  talk  to  visitors  or  vmrkmon  without 
permission. ' 

"Rise  when  visitors  enter  the  room,  and  remain  standing 
until  told  to  be  seated," 

"There  is  to  be  no  music  or  singing  during  woricing  heurs." 

"At  no   time  is  there  to  bo  whistling." 

The  rules  place  a  penalty  on  happiness.   Evidently  the  idc?l 
of  the  institutirin  is  to  emphasize  punishment  and  to  make  the  hours 
long.   Regulations  are  necessary,  of  ourse,  but  constructive  regula- 
tion should  emphasize  "do"  rather  than  "Don't",   The  customary  punish- 
ment is  the  loss  of  what  fev/  privileges  are  t'"i  be  had,  and  sex  offenses 
are  punished  the  same  as  other  offenses.   There  is  no  merit  system. 
The  clothing  vyorn  is  of  d  uniform  typo,  very  plain,  and  is  furnished 
by  the  institution.   Certainly  a  humanitarian  adiainistration  vrould  in- 
clude a  salvaging  of  any  small  spark  of  sclf-rosooct  by  granting  so:no 
smnll  privileges  in  tho  v/ay  of  clothing.   The  major  privilege  in  the 
institution  seoras  to  be  pormissi^n  to  congregate  in  the  upper  corrif^^^r, 
where  a  limited  conversation  is  permitted,  perhaps  some  singing,  but 
no  whistling. 

There  v/as  one  radie  in  tho  institution  which  v/as  brought  by 
the  penitentiary  v/omon  when  they  v/crc  transferred.   There  were  no  mo- 
tion pictures.   Occasional  programs  are  put  on  by  the  inmates  them- 
selves.  These  are  limited  by  the  cramped  quarters,   A  system  of  privi- 
leges should  be  devised  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  good  conduct, 
at  tho  same  time  having  healthful  and  recreational  value.   In  tho  suin- 
mer  time  the  girls  may  play  ba.ll  in  the  yard  though  no  provision  is 
made  for  recreation  of  any  s^rt  during  inclement  vireather. 

Industries 

There  are  no  industries  in  the  instituti^'n,  though  arrange- 
ments v/ore  being  made  to  have  so^mo  of  the  girls  employed  at  making 
night  shirts  for  other  institutions.   In  the  s\mraer  time  the  girls  help 
Y/ith  tho  general  farm  work  as  far  as  they  are  able.   There  is  no  com- 
pensatiDn  of  any  sort.   Remuneration  of  oven  ton  cents  a  day  to  be  used 
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as  pin-raoncy  by  the  girl  would  have  rcf ormr'.tivo  valuo.   The  chief  form 
of  ompl-iynont  is  houso-keoping  during  tho  winter,  and  operating  tho 
farm  and  gardon,  and  doing  the  milking  during  the  summer.   There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  attempt  to  furnish  vocational  training  of  any  type. 
Here  again  the  institution  is  failing  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  which  specifically  states  that  work  having  vocational  value  shall 
be  provided.   There  is  also  an  absence  of  any  scientific  classification 
and  of  case  v;ork  in  the  institution.   In  none  of  the  institutions  would 
social  case  work  prove  of  greater  value  than  in  the  women's  reformatoryo 

The  inadequacy  of  the  dental  and  medical  care  has  been  men- 
tioned.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Board  of  Control  vdll  make 
arrangements  for  general  dental  service.   No  hospital  other  than  the 
maternity  ward  on  the  second  floor  of  the  east  hall  is  maintained,  al- 
though the  Superintendent  has  a  small  room  which  she  calls  hsr  treat'^ 
ment  room.   The  food  seems  adequate,  the  usual  farm  variety,  though  no 
official  is  designated  as  a  dietitian.   There  is  no  established  program 
of  health  education,  except  the  general  v^rr.rning,  during  treatment,  a- 
gainst  association  with  mon. 

The  educational  program  at  York  is  pathetic.   There  are  no 
teachers  to  carry  on  such  a  program.   Trained  teachers  should  be  secur- 
ed.  Sach  [;irl  should  have  the  opportunity  of  attending  school  half  of 
her  time,  and  spend  the  other  half  in  useful,  constructive  work.   All 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  an  attempt  to  redeem  whatever  there  is  of 
value  in  these  girls,  of  re-establishing  self-confidence  and  self-re- 
spect, and  giving  them  a  hopeful  outlook  upon  life.   There  is  no  spe?-  . 
ial  provision  for  parole.   In  fact,  parole  is  in  disrospoct  at  York, 
The  Superintendent  stated  frequently  that  she  advised  her  girls  to  stay 
at  tho  institution  six  months  longer  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making 
parole. 

In  tho  last  analysis,  ono  can  only  say  that  York  is  not  tho 
type  of  instituti  )n  Nebraska  thought  it  was  building.   It  is  strictly 
custodial,  completely  repressive,  is  not  clean,  and  has  no  redeeming 
features,   'Mobraska  built  some  buildings  and  sontoncod  some  girls  to  a 
reformatory,  but  it  has  yet  to  build  its  institution. 
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D,   County  Jails  __of  Nobraskc 


Eighty-nine  counties  regularly  maint;:.in  a  county  jail.   Of 
ho  four  remaining  coiAnties,  throe  send  prisoners  to  jails  in  neighbor- 
ing countios,  paying  on  a  per  diem  basis,  and  the  fourth  uses  a  town 
jail  when  necessary. 

Administration  of  county  jails  varies  greatly,  since  89  dif- 
ferent local  authorities  are  rnsponsiblo  for  thoir  management.   The 
county  sheriff  is,  in  most  cases,  in  charge.   The  statutes  give  the 
judges  of  tho  district  courts  tho  responsibility  for  compiling  rules 
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and  regulations  governing  cloanlinoss  of  prison  and  prisnnors,  classi- 
fication, beds  and  clothing,  vmrmth  and  ventilation,  medical  aid,  and 
punishmGnt  for  prison  rule  violation.   Tho  judges  are  ignorant  of,  or 
negligent  of,  their  duty,  or  if  they  establish  rules,  no  one  pays  much 
attention  to  thorn,  17  sheriffs  reporting  that  they  knovj-  no  jail  rules 
except  those  thoy  made  themselves.   County  boards  are  also  given  the 
legal  responsibility  of  visiting  the  jails  four  times  a  year  and  the 
statute  provides  that  a  grand  jury  of  each  county  shall  visit  the  jail 
once  during  each  term  of  district  court.   iShoriffs'  reports  sho^r  that 
visits  from  county  boards  are  very  irregular,  and  visits  from  tho  grand 
jury  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible.   Tho  State  Board  of  Charities  and 
'"'.orroctions  (1901-1919),  and  the  Department  of  Public  Y/elfare  (1919-19:.'^} 
had  among  their  duties  the  inspection  of  jails.  VJhen  tho  latter  de- 
partment was  abolished  (1933),  this  duty  v/as  passed  oyor  to  tho  State 
Child  .life  If  are  Bureau  v/hich  is  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
r-ovcrnor.   This  department  has  never  been  adequately  equipped  to  deal 
v-rith  those  problems  which  are  normally  those  of  a  State  Tlepartmcnt  of 
Public  Vfolfare, 

No  two  jails  of  Nebraska  are  alike,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize.  Twenty-seven  are  located  in  basements  of  county  court- 
houses, 21  elsewhere  in  tho  courthouse,  and  40  have  separate  quarters. 
Fifty-seven  have  steami  heat,  while  31  are  hoatod  by  gas  -^r  coal.   Bath- 
ing and  toilet  facilities  of  many  are  entirely  inadequate.   Iniiiato 
quarters,  v/ith  feiv  exceptions,  are  decidedly  depressing.   Prisoners 
almost  uniformly,  do  their  ovm  laundry  vi,rithin  the  jail. 

A  brief  description  of  one  county  jail  gives  some  idofi  nf 
prevailing  conditions.   The  jail  is  filthy,   Pris.jncrs  prepare  their 
ovm  meals  on  a  tiny  oil  stove  located  in  tho  coll  block,,   p-'od  stuffs 
v/oro  littered  all  ov  3r  the  floor.   The  place  is  never  cleaned  oxcoot 
when  the  county  officials  threaten  the  sheriff.   Bedding  is  never 
cleaned  and  is  left  just  as  it  was   when  tho  last  occupant  departed. 
A  galvanized  tub  affords  tho  only  bathing  facility. 

One  sheriff  complained  because  his  jail  had  nothing  but  arbi- 
ficial  light,  saying  that  some  prisoners  leave  the  jail  almost  blind. 

The  day's  menu  in  one  jail  visited  was: 

Breakfast  -  coffee,  corn  flakes,  and  railk. 

Dinner  -  boiled  JDotatoes,  bread  and  butter,  and  coffee. 

Supper  -  prunes  and  dr:i.(;d  corn. 

The  fee  system  for  feeding  prisoners  has  long  boon  consid'.,.r- 
ed  a  vicious  one,  as  everything  above  the  cost  of  food  may  be  convert- 
ed into  profit  for  the  person  administering  the  jail.   On  tho  other 
side  of  the  picture,  sheriffs  sometimes  do  not  receive  their  food  al- 
lowance.  Sheriffs  are  now  allovred  by  lav;  75  cents  per  day  for  board- 
ing prisoners  in  jails  with  an  average  of  less  than  50  prisoners  per 
day.   Forty-five  cents  is  allov/ed  vAere  the  population  exceeds  50  per 
day,  this  latter  classification  applying  only  to  Douglas  County.   The 
fee  system  should  be  abolished  for  county  jails  as  it  was,  long  ago, 
for  the  penitentiary. 
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ThG  inmatG  population  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  vrc.s   as  fol- 
lows:  35  of  the  county  jails  had  no  prisoners.   In  the  others  there 
were  361  men  and  16  women,  of  v/hom  280  men  and  13  women  vroro  under  son- 
tonce,  while  the  rest  were  bold  for  trial,  as  witnesses,  or  for  other 
institutions.   There  were  in  the  jails  at  the  time  the  study  vrcs   roade 
four  persons  botvroen  the  ages  of  14  and  16,   The  lav/  provides  that  no 
child  under  14  can  be  comtnittod  to  any  jail.   An  attempt  was  made  to 
chock  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents  kept  in  the  jails  in  1935. 
Of  54  counties  reporting,  75  juveniles  under  16  were  listed.   Of  these. 
12  were  listed  as  being  less  than  14  years  of  ago.   Only  two  counties 
in  the  state  have  juvenile  detention  homos  and  the  problem  of  detaining 
the  young  delinquent  is  a  real  one.   The  problem  of  the  insane  being 
hold  in  the  jail  because  of  over-crov/dod  state  hospitals,  also  noeds 
consideration.   Sheriffs  who  were  interviewed  v/ore  especially  distres- 
sed over  this  problem  and  many  expressed  the  desire  that  this  Survey 
w:)uld  -load  to  action  by  interested  citizens. 

Medical  care  in  the  jails  is  very  inadequate,  only  'ne  county 
giving  routine  examination  on  entry,  and  only  one  having  a  physician 
making  regular  calls.   Hospital  facilities  are  entirely  lacking,  pa- 
tients who  are  critically  ill  being  placed  in  a  hospital  outside  the 
jail. 

With  sentences  of  prisoners  usually  ranging  from,  ten  days  t-' 
one  year,  the  usual  jail  program  is  almost  complete  idleness.   There 
are  no  educational  facilities,  and  not  even  reading  material,  unless 
the  sheriff  is  interested  enough  to  supply  it  himself. 

Persons  in  charge  of  the  jails  say  that  discipline  is  not 
considered  a  serious  problem.   Sheriffs  and  prisoners  are  often  friend 
ly  and  in  rural  commvmities  often  have  acquaintanceship  of  long  stand- 
ing.  Kangaroo  courts  are  knovm  to  be  in  use  in  13  counties.   This  pre- 
sents the  possibility  for  a  real  racket  for  the  person  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  judge.   The  kangaroo  courts  easily  degenerate  into  the  mc st 
undesirable  of  practices. 

Nebraska  jail  conditions  perhaps  are  not  as  degrading  as  those 
prevailing  in  more  thickly  populated  states,  but  there  is  nothing  about 
a  jail  sentence  which  will  improve  the  standards  of  tho  mviralr;  <if  pris- 
oners.  Idleness  provides  further  schooling  for  immorality  and  crime. 
The  number  t'^->r  vihom.   the  jail  sentence  is  not  a  now  experience,  shows 
that  being  in  jail  does  not  deter  one  from  committing  an  offense  again. 

The  suggestion  has  boon  made  that  there  bo  established  a  sys- 
tem of  State  Penal  Farms  vrtiich  would  offer  opportuntiy  for  productive 
labor,  training,  and  life  in  the  open.   Informed  persons  have  also  said 
that  certain  of  the  camps  used  during  the  recent  transient  program 
would,  vdth  little  cost  to  the  state,  be  made  available  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.  A  proper  use  of  the  pr'obation  system  v/ould  also  reduce  the  need 
for  the  county  jail  as  a  place  of  punislimcnt. 
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E,   Parolo  and  Probation 


Timo  did  not  porinit  a  detailed  study  of  those  tvrn  procodur'js 
and  only  a  statement  of  some  general  principles  and  the  state  lavfs 
governing  parole  and  probation  are  included. 

The  public  should  distinguish  between  probation,  which  is 
supervision  of  the  offender  before  ho  is  institutionalized,  often  un- 
der .a  suspended  sentence,  and  parole,  v/hich  is  conditional  rolcaso 
from  a  penal  institution  to  complete  the  serving  of  the  scntonco  und:r 
supervision.   Both  are  predicated  upon  the  theory  that  soi'ving  a  sen- 
tence does  not  necessarily  make  good  men  out  of  convicts,  and  that  if 
rehabilitation  can  bo  accomplished  outside  a  penal  institution,  jus- 
tice will  have  been  served.   The  public  should  also  remember  tho.t  n^sv 
prisoners  are  releo.sed  through  expiration  of  sentence  and  n-^t  through 
parole;  for  example,  in  the  biomiium  ending  June  30,  1935,  577  men 
vrore  discharged  on  having  completed  their  sentences,  vriiile  only  153 
vrcro  paroled. 

Parole  was  established  in  Nebraska  in  1893,  and  until  1911 
was  administered  by  the  Governor.   In  1920,  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  presojit  Board  of  Pardons 
(and  Paroles)  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  attorney-general,  o.nd  the 
secretary  of  state.   It  is  generally  conceded  tho.t  this  type  of  board, 
made  up  of  elective  officers,,  does  not  provide  the  most  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  par -lie,  V/ith  officials  too  busy  to  give  more  than 
perfunctory  attention  to  their  task,  too  unfamiliar  with  tho  prf.^bloms 
involved  to  formulate  a  progressive  parole  policy,  and  too  unoavare  of 
the  types  of  specialized  services  needed  to  make  request  for  such  to 
■the  legislature,  the  parole  system  in  ilebraska  has  not  boon  managed 
on  a  high  administrative  level.   On  tho  other  hand,  no  outstanding  a- 
buses  of  it  have  occurred,  V/liile  some  Boards  have  been  more  lenient 
than  others,  their  policy  has  boon  determined  by  the  desire  to  relieve 
congestion  in  the  penal  institutions,  Virhile  more  conservative  action 
has  been  due  to  the  inability  to  provide  employment  for  the  parolee, 
to  a  disbelief  in  the  system  or  in  response  to  a  hostile  public  opin- 
ion. 

Statistics  show  a  decline  in  the  use  of  parole  since  1923. 
In  the  bienniim  ending  December  1,  1924,  there  was  a  total  of  435 
paroles  granted,  while  in  the  biennium  ending  in  1934,  there  were  only 
387.   In  1923,  the  average  prison  population  was  583,  w-hile  in  1935 
it  was  1,277,   The  appropriation  has  been  decreased  from  •^■•20,000  in 
1923-5  to  about  $16,000  at  present.   But  one  parolo  officer,  erroneous- 
ly called  in  the  law  the  state  "probation"  officer,  has  been  employed 
during  the  entire  period. 

The  technique  of  parole  and  probation  is  similar,  both  based 
upon  casevrork  procedure:  careful  study  of  the  individual  with  the  aid 
of  such  services  as  specialists  in  medicine,  psychology  and  psychiatry 
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can  E^ive;  a  ssasoned  and  objoctive  judgiaont  as  to  his  chancos  to  suc- 
ceod  under  parole;  and  caroful  personal  follow-up  with  chief  emphasis 
upon  helping  the  prisoner  become  re-established  in  his  family  and  his 
community.  Parole  officers  should  bo  well-trained,  and  carefully  sg- 
Isctod  under  the  merit  system.  In  1]q\v  York,  whore  parole  is  boing 
successfully  administered,  it  costs  ^^40  per  year  per  parolee,  while  the 
state  pays  $500  per  year  per  capita  for  prison  maintenance, 

Nebraska  has  a  state-wide  system  of  probation  set  up  by  strt- 
ute,  but  Yory  little  use  is  made  of  the  procedure  by  the  judges,  and 
no  state  supervision  is  provided.   Its  value  should  be  evident  in  t'l-- 
case  of  men  and  boys  committed  to  the  penitentiary  and  reformatory  for 
torms  loss  than  one  year,  and  for  a  groat  many  serving  short  sentences 
in  county  jails  where  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  are  not  conducive 
to  better  standards  of  living.   It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  pro- 
bation in  rIcbraskOv  vrill   not  be  effectively  put  into  use  until  the  law 
schools  of  the  state  teach  its  value,  the  school  for  social  v/ork  teacho^ 
its  technique,  the  Board  of  Control  appeals  to  judges  to  aid  thom  in 
better  classification  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  a  competent  Str  l^j 
Department  of  Public  Vfelfare  establishes  a  Bureau  of  Correction  vfhich 
shall  supervise  a  state-wide  system  of  probation. 
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TRAINING  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 


Tho  rapid  dovGlopmont  of,  and  futur<3  opportunities  for,  social 
work,  call  for  a  groat  nurabor  of  persons  in  tho  ritato  who  arc  ospocially 
proparod  for  loadorship  in  public  welfare.   Specialists  on£;agod  in  mak- 
ing the  Survey  constantly  called  attention  to  tho  need  for  trained  and 
experienced  personnel  in  tho  various  fields  under  their  consideration. 
It  will  bo  a  long  time  before  all  such  positions  in  Nebraska  can  be 
filled  by  persons  trained  and  certified  by  the  state,  although  in  the 
field  of  education,  oven  rural  school  teachers  must  undergo  a  minimum 
period  of  professional  oducation.   Unless  there  is  a  sufficient  supply 
of  properly  equipped  social  workers  to  fill  tho  key  positions  in  the 
state,  Nebraska  will  suffer  from  the  wastes  of  "learninjj.-on-the-job" 
which  v/ill  bo  a  loss  in  both  human  and  financial  values.   For  a  third 
of  a.  century  social  work  has  been  recognized  as  a  distinct  occupation, 
and  professional  schools  have  boon  developed  throughout  tho  country  for 
tho  proper  training  of  social  workers. 

Nebraska  was  tho  fir-t  state  university  to  undertake,  in  1908 
through  its  Department  of  Sociidogy,  such  training.   From  1918  to  1922 
the  American  Red  Cross  subsidized  tho  university  for  the  training  of 
home  service  workers.  An  undergraduate  course  was  slowly  dcvolepcd  and 
was  definitely  established  on  a  four-^ear  basis  in  1924.   im  instructor 
in  case  work  was  appointed  as  a  full-timo  mombor  of  tho  faculty,  and 
field  work  v/as  provided  for  in  the  Social  Welfare  Society,  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  aro  two  full-timo  instructors  and  throe  part-time  in- 
structors, with  field  work  carried  on  in  tho  Social  Welfare  Society  and 
the  Lancaster  County  Welfare  Bureau.   An  affiliation  has  boon  worked 
out  between  tho  State  Child  Vifelfare  Bureau  and  the  University  training 
ciurse  for  a  rural  training  center  where  graduate  students  may  secure 
experience  which  will  fit  them  more  definitely  for  county  positions  in 
public  vj-elfaro.   An  extension  class  is  being  offered  in  Omaha  this  year 
for  tho  first  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  social  workers  in  that  city. 
Supervision  of  tho  pr jsent  undergraduate  course  is  given  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Department  of  Sociolr.gy. 

Tho  present  facilities  for  social  work  training  at  Nebraska 
arc  entirely  inadequate, 

1.   The  v\rork  is  not  accrodited  by  the  professional  schools 
because  these  require  a  course  to  bo  set  up  as  a  separate  administra- 
tivo  unit  (as  lavf,  modicino,  nursing  and  teaching  are),  vrith  at  least 
one  graduate  year  of  study  and  a  minimum  budget  of  f.10,000.   Nebraska 
lacks  about  40  per  cent  of  meeting  the  minimum  financial  requirements, 
and  operates  on  an  undergraduate  level  by  opening  its  professional 
courses  to  social  viork  majors  in  their  senior  year.   Vfaile  the  courses 
offered  aro  of  standard  grade,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  Tf  them 
to  meet  tho  requirements  for  accreditmont . 
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2,  Tho  nurabor  ■'if  stii.dents  is  increasing  fastor  than  the 
prosont  instructi'-'nal  force  can  caro  for  thorn.   A  full-tirao  diroct'^'r 
is  nocossary,  and  further  rosourcos  for  field  work  must  be-  dov-jlopod. 
Lincoln  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  tho  latter,  on   account  of 
the  various  state  institutions  located  here  where  student  training 
centers  could  be  developed.   It  also  has  tho  opportunity  of  developing 
much  needed  training  in  rural  social  wirk,  not  only  to  s^.-ipply  the  needs 
of  Nebraska,  but  also  of  neighboring  states. 

3.  The  tendency  to  increase  tho  standards  for  personnel  in 
public  welfare  positions  and  tho  probability  of  extending  the  merit 
system  into  this  field,  places  upon  Nebraska  tho  responsibility  for 
training  for  its  ovm  use  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  equipped  to 
administer  efficiently  tho  public  welfare  work.  Child  Welfare,  state 
assistance,  stato  institutions,  and  pari^le  administration  all  need 
efficient  personnel,  many  of  whom  should  bo  especially  trained  for  the 
ViTork  they  undertalce . 

The  state  should  make  it  possible  fcr  the  university  to 
raise  to  the  accredited  level  tho  present  training  c-^urso  in  s'^'cial 
work  by  adding  one  graduate  year,   Tho  smaller  colleges  in  Nebraska 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  pro-professional  ciursos  in  social 
vj-ork  which  vj-ould  gear  into  the  graduate-  professional  c:->urse  at  the 
university.   In  that  way  the  recruiting  of  students  would  be  state- 
v/ide,  the  excellent  material  often  found  in  the  smaller  schools  would 
be  C'-^nsorvod  to  Nebraska,  and  training  for  social  work  in  the  state 
could  be  maintained  on  a  high  professional  level. 
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